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How I Still Get Around and Take 
Notes. (No. 5.) 


F Camden, N. J., Dec. 1, '81.—During my late three or four 
months’ jaunt to Boston and through New England, I spent such 
good days at Concord, and with Emerson, seeing him under such 
propitious circumstances, in the calm, peaceful, but most radiant, 
twilight of his old age (nothing in the height of his literary action 
and expression so becoming and impressive), that I must give a 
few impromptu notes of it all. So I devote this cluster entirely to 
the man, to the place, the past, and all leading up to, and form- 
ing, that memorable and peculiar Personality, now near his 86th 
year—as I have just seen him there, in his home, silent, sunny, 
surrounded by a beautiful family. 
AN EARLY AUTUMN SIDE-BIT. 
’ Concord, Mass., Sept. 17.—Out here on a _visit—elastic, 
mellow, Indian-summery weather. Came to-day from Boston (a 
pleasant ride of 40 minutes by steam, through Somerville, Bel- 
mont, Waltham, Stony Brook, and other lively towns), convoyed 
by my friend F. B. Sanborn, and to his ample house, and the 
kindness and hospitality of Mrs. S. and their fine family. Am 
writing this under the shade of some old hickories and elms, just 
after 4 P.M., on the porch, within stone’s throw of the Concord 
river. Off against me, across stream, on a meadow and side- 
hill, hay-makers are gathering and wagoning-in probably their 
second or third crop.. The spread of emerald-green and brown, 
the knolls, the score or two of little hay-cocks dotting the 
meadow, the loaded-up wagons, the patient horses, the slow- 
strong action of the men and lithe levies al in the just-waning 
afternoon, with patches of yellow sun-sheen, mottled by long 
shadows—a cricket shrilly chirping, herald of the dusk—a boat 
with two figures ndiselessly gliding along the little river, passing 
under the stone bridge-arch—the slight settling haze of aerial 
moisture, the sky and the peacefulness expanding in all directions, 
and overhead—fill and soothe me. 
EMERSON AS HE LOOKS TO-DAY. 

Same Evening.—Never had I a better piece of luck befall me: 
a long and blessed evening with Emerson, in a way I couldn’t 
have wished better or different. For nearly two hours he has 
been placidly sitting where I could see his face in the best light 
near me. Mrs. S.’s back parlor well fill’d with people, neighbors, 
many fresh and charming faces, women, mostly young, but some 
old. My friend A. B. Alcott and his daughter Louisa were there 
early. A good deal of talk, the subject Henry Thoreau—some 
new glints of his life and fortunes, with letters to and from him— 
one of the best by Margaret Fuller, others by Horace Greeley, 
Channing, etc.—one from Thoreau himself, most quaint and in- 
teresting. (No doubt I seemed very stupid to the room-full of 
company, taking eer any part in the conversation ; but I had 
*““my own pail to milk in,’’ as the Swiss proverb puts it.) My 
seat and the rélative arrangement were pot that, without being 
rude or sogihing of the kind, I could just look squarely at E., 
which I did a good part of the two hours. On entering he had 
spoken very briefly, easily and politely to several of the company, 
then settled himself in his chair, a trifle pushed back, and, though 
a listener and apparentiy an alert one, remained silent through 
the whole talk and discussion. A lady friend quietly took a seat 
next him to give special attention. 

And so, there Emerson sat, and I looking athim. A good color 
in his face, eyes clear, with the well-known expression of sweet- 
ness and the old clear-peering aspect quite the same. 

Next Day.—Several hours at E.’s house, and dinner there. 
An old familiar house (he has been in it thirty-five years), with the 














surroundings furnishment, roominess, and plain elegance and | 


fulness signifying democratic ease, sufficient opulence, and an 
admirable old-fashioned simplicity—modern luxury, with its mere 
sumptuousness and’ affectation, either touched lightly upon, or 
ignored altogether. Dinner the same. (It was not my first din- 
ner with Emerson. In 1857, and along there, when he came to 
New York to lecture, we two would dine together at the Astor 
House. And some years after, I living for a while in Boston, we 
would occasionally meet for the same purpose at the American or 
Parker’s. Before I get through these notes I will allude to one of 


our dinners, following a pretty vehement discussion. ) 





Of course the best of the present occasion (Sunday, September 
18, ’81) was the sight of E. himself. As just said, a healthy color 
in the cheeks and good light in the eyes, cheery expression, and 
just the amount of talking that best suited, namely, a word or 
short phrase only where needed, and almost always with a smile. 
Besides Emerson himself, Mrs. E., with their daughter Ellen, the 
son Edward and his wife, with my friend F. S.«nd Mrs. S., and 
others, relatives and intimates. Mrs. Emerson, resuming the 
subject of the evening before (I sat next to her), gave me further 
and fuller information about Thoreau, who years ago, during Mr. 
E.’s absence in Europe, had lived for some time in the family, by 
invitation. 

But I suppose I must glide lightly over these interiors. (Some 
will say I ought to have skipped them entirely.) It is certain that 
E. does not like his friends to make him and his the subjects of 
publication-gossip. I write as I do because I feel that what 
I say is justified not only in itself, and my own respect and love, 
but by the fact that thousands of good men and women, here and 
abroad, have a right to know it, and that it will comfort them to 
know it. Besides, why should the finest critic of our land con- 
demn the last best means and finish of criticism ? 

FINALES OF LITERATURE. 

If Taine, the French critic, had done no other good, it would 
be enough that he has brought to the fore the first, last, and ail- 
illuminating point, with respect to any grand production of litera- 
ture, that the only way to finally understand it is to minutely study 
the personality of the one who shaped it—his origin, times, sur- 
roundings, and his actual fortunes, life, and ways. All this sup- 
plies not only the glass through which to look, but is the atmos- 
phere, the very light itself. Who can profoundly get at Byron or 
Burns witHout such help? Would I apply the.rule to Shaks- 
pere? Yes, er: the plays of the great poet are not 
only the concentration of all that lambently played in the best fan- 
cies of those times—not only the gathered sunset of the stirring 
days of feudalism, but the particular life that the poet led, the 
kind of man he was, and what his individual experience absorbed. 
I don’t wonder the theory is broached that other brains and 
fingers (Bacon's, Raleigh’s, and more,) had to do with the Shaks- 
perian work—planned main parts of it, and built it. The singular 
absence of information about the Jerson Shakspere leaves unsolved 
many a riddle, and prevents the last and dearest descriptive 
touches and dicta of criticism. 

Accordingly, I doubt whether general readers and students of 
Emerson will get the innermost flavor and appositeness of his ut- 
terances, as not only precious in the abstract, but needing (to sci- 
entific taste and inquiry, and complete appreciation), those hered- 
itary, local, biographic, even domestic statements and items he 
is so shy of having any one print. Probably no man lives too, 
who could so well bear such inquiry and statement to the minutest 
and fullest degree. This is all just as it must be—and the para- 
dox is that that is the worst of it. 

A LIFE-OUTLINE. 

Emerson, born May 25, 1803, and now of course in his 79th 
year, is the native and raised fruit of New England Puritanism, 
and the fullest justification of it I know. His ancestry on both 
sides forms an indispensable explanation and background of every 
page of his writings. ‘* The Emerson family,”’ says his latest biog- 
rapher, speaking of his father, ‘‘ were intellectual, eloquent, with 
a strong individuality of character, robust and vigorous in their 
thinking—practical and philanthropic. His mother (Ruth Has- 
kins her maiden name) was a woman of great sensibility, modest, 
serene, and very devout. She was possessed of a thoroughly sin- 
cere nature, devoid of all sentimentalism, and of a temper the most 
even and placid—(one of her sons said that in his boyhood, when 
she came from her room in the morning, it seemed to him as if 
she always came from communion with God)—knew how to guide 
the affairs of her house, of the sweetest authority—always man- 
ners of natural grace and dignity. Her dark, liquid eyes, from 
which old age did not take away the expression, were among the 
remembrances of all on whom they ever rested.’’ 

As lad and young man his teachers were Channing, Ticknor, 
Everett, President Kirkland of Harvard, and Caleb Cushing. His 
favorite study was Greek ; and his chosen readings, as he grew to 
manhood, were Montaigne, Shakspere, and old poets and drama- 
tists. He assisted his brother William at school-teaching. Soon . 
he studied theology. In 1826 he was ‘‘ approbated to preach’’— 
failed in strength and health—went south to Florida and South 
Carolina—preached in Charleston several times—returned to New 
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England—seems to have had some pensive and even sombre times 
—wrote 
** Good bye proud world, I’m going home,”’ 

—in 1829 was married, ordained, and called to the Second Unitarian 
Church of Boston—was acceptable, yet in 1832 resigned his post 
(the immediate cause was his ga ge to serving the conven- 
tional communion service)—his wife died this year—he went off 
on a European tour, and saw Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Carlyle, 
the latter quite intimately—back home—in 1834 had a call to 
settle as pastor in New Bedford, but declined—in 1835 began lec- 
turing in Boston (themes, Luther, Milton, Burke, Michel Angelo, 
and George Fox)—married the present Mrs. E. this year —ab- 
sorbed Plotinus and the mystics and (under the influence of them, 
but living at the Old Manse, and in the midst of New England 
landscape and life), wrote and launched out ‘* Nature’’ as his 
formal entrance into highest authorship—(with poor publishing 
success, however, only about 500 copies being a or got rid of 
in twelve years). 

Soon afterward he entered the regular lecture field, and with 
speeches, poems, essays and books, began, matured, and duly 


maintained for forty years, and holds to this hour, and in my: 


opinion, fully deserves, the first literary and critical reputation in 
America. 
OTHER CONCORD NOTATIONS, 

Though the evening at Mr. and Mrs. Sanborn’s, and the 
memorable family dinner at Mr. and Mrs. Emerson's, have most 
pleasantly and permanently filled my memory, I must not slight 
other notations of Concord. I went to the Old Manse, walked 
through the ancient garden, and entered the rooms. Here Emer- 
son wrote his principal poems. (The spot, I see as I look 
around, serves the understanding of them like a frame does a 
picture. The same of Hawthorne’s * rege One notes the 





quaintness, the unkempt grass and bushes, the little panes in the 


windows, the low ceilings, the spicy smell, the creepers embower- , 


ing the light, a certain severity, precision, and melancholy, even 
a ¢wist to all, notwithstanding the pervading calmness and nor-, 
mality of the scene. The house, too, gives out the aroma of gen- 
erations of buried New England Puritanism and its ministers. 

I went to the Concord Battle Ground, which is close by,scanned 
French’s statue, “‘ the Minute Man,’’ read Emerson’s poetic in- 
scription on the base, lingered a long while on the Bridge, and 
stopt by the grave of the unnamed British soldiers buried there 
the day after the fight in April, '75. 

Then riding on, (thanks to my friend Miss M. and her spirited 
white ponies, she driving them), a half hour at Hawthorne’s and 
Thoreau's graves. I got out and went up of course on foot, and 
stood a long while and pondered. ‘They lay close together in 
pleasant wooded - well up the Cemetery Hill, ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow.”’ 
The fiat surface of the first was densely covered by myrtle, with a! 
border of arbor-vitz, and the other had a brown head-stone, mod- 
erately elaborate, with inscriptions. By Henry’s side lies hi 
brother John, of whom much was expected, but he died young, 

Also to Walden Pond, that beautifully embowered sheet of water, 
and spent over an hour there. On the spot in the woods where 
Thoreau had his solitary house is now quite a cairn of stones, to 
mark the place; I too carried one and deposited on the heap. 
As we drove back, saw the ‘* School of Philosophy,’’ but it w 
shut up, and I would not have it opened for me. Near by stopped’ 
at the house of W. T. Harris, the Hegelian, who came out, and! 
we had a pleasant chat while I sat in the wagon. { 

I shall not soon forget my Concord drives, and especially that 
charming Sunday forenoon one with my friend Miss M., and the 
white ponies. The town deserves its name, has nothing stunning 
about it, no mountains, and I should think no malaria—ample in 
fields, grass, grain, orchards, shade trees—comfortable, roomy, 
opulent-enough houses in all directions—but I saw neither any 
thing very ambitious indeed, nor any low quarter ; reminiscences 
of '76, the cemeteries, sturdy old names, brown and mossy stone 
fences, laries and linings and clumps of oaks, sunny areas of land, 
everywhere signs of thrift, comfort, ease—with the locomotives 
and trains of the Fitchburg road rolling and piercingly whistling 
every hour through the whole scene. 1 dwell on it here because 
I couldn’t better suggest the background atmospheres and influ- 
ences of the Emerson cultus than by Concord town itself, its past 
aga generations, what it has been our time, and what it is 
to-day. 








BOSTON COMMON—MORE OF EMERSON. 
Oct. 10-13, '81.—I spend a good deal of time on the Common, 


these delicious. days and nights—every mid-day from 11.30 to 
about 1—and almost every sunset another hour. I know all the 
big trees, especially, the old elms along Tremont~and Beacon 
Streets, and have come to a sociable-silent understanding with 
most of them, in the sunlit air _ crispy-cool enough), as I saun- 
ter along the wide unpaved walks. 

Up and down this breadth by Beacon Street, between these 
same old elms, I walked for two hours, of a bright sharp Febru- 
ary midday twenty-one years ago, with Emerson, then in his prime, 
keen, physically and morally magnetic, armed at every point, and 
when chose, wielding the emotional just as well as the intel- 
lectual. During those two hours, he was the talker and I the 
listener. It was an argument-statement, reconnoitering, review, 
attack, and pressing home (like an army corps, in order, artillery, 
cavalry, infantry), of all that could be said against that part (and 
a main part) in the construction of my poems, ‘* Children ‘of 
Adam.”’ More precious than gold to me that dissertation—{I only 
wish I had it now, verbatim). It afforded me, ever after, this 
strange and paradoxical lesson ; each point of E.’s statement was 
unanswerable, no judge’s charge ever more complete or convinc- 
ing, I could never hear the points better put—and then I felt 
down in my soul the clear and unmistakable conviction to disobey 
all, and pursue my own way. ‘* What have you to say then to 
such things ?”’ said E., pausing in conclusion. “* Only that while I 
can’t answer them at all, 1 feel more settled than ever to adhere 
to my own theory, and exemplify it,’ was my candid response. 
Whereupon we went and had a good dinner at the American 
House. 

And thenceforward I never wavered or was touched with 
qualms, (as I confess I had been two or three times before). 

A CONCLUDING THOUGHT. 
Which hurried notes, scribbled off here at the eleventh hour, let 
me conclude by the thought, after all the rest is said, that most im- 
resses me about Emerson. Amid the utter delirium-disease called 
ook-making, its feverish cohorts filling our world with every form 
of dislocation, morbidity, and special type of anemia or —= 
tionalism (with the propelling idea of getting the most possib 
money, first of all), how comforting to know of an author who 
has, through a long life, and in spirit, written as honestly, spon- 
taneously and innocently, as the sun shines or the wheat grows— 
the truest, sanest, most moral, sweetest literary man on record— 
unsoiled by pecuniary or any other warp—ever teaching the law 
within—ever loyally outcropping his own self only—his own 
poetic and devout soul! If there be a Spirit above that looks 
down and scans authors, here is one at least in whom It might be 
well pleased. WALT WHITMAN, 
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‘Evenings with the Skeptics.” * 

IN the very important contribution to the history of human 
thought which Mr. Owen has made in these volumes, he starts 
with the classification of philosophers by their mental temper and 
their method rather than by their results. This classification is 
a profound one. It is processes that exhibit life, and the study 
of the same process under all varieties of proclivity and circum- 
stance and training is more fruitful than the observation of agree- 
ment or disagreement between formulas. The two great tenden- 
cies of thought are analytic and synthetic—questioning and dog- 
matical. The former marks the skeptic, and Mr. Owen defines 
skepticism for his purpose ‘ as indicating both free inquiry and a 
consequent tendency to incredulity (negation) or acquiescence in 
uncertainty (suspense).” Quite likely—since the common mind 
is apt to be dogmatic—there is danger that the proper meed of 
praise will not be awarded to this spirit for all it has accomplished 
in behalf of intellectual and moral and religious growth, but the 
first criticism of Mr. Owen’s book must be directed against his 
inclination to magnify the services of skepticism unduly, or, per- 
haps more exactly, his failure to appreciate the services of positive 
conviction. In the purely intellectual sphere a suspended judg- 
ment is often a sign of mental strength ; but in all the manifold 
relations between belief and action it is certainty which imparts 

ower to the life. Inquiry, except as a discipline for the mind, 
is of use only as a means to an end, and that end is an affirma- 
tion. Freedom of inquiry must be jealously guarded, but for the 


By John 
j.W. Bnd 
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reason that it is of infinite consequence that the affirmation should 
be tested with the ultimate object of confirming it, if it is right, 
and of-replacing it, if it is wrong—not by mere negation, nor by 
mere suspense, but by a better affirmation. There appears to be 
a special fondness for dialectics on the part of the author which 
prevents him from seeing that disintegration is not the final bless- 
ing for humanity. 

After an introductory discussion of the ‘General Causes of 
Skepticism,” he proceeds to give an outline of skepticism among 
the Greeks, with Xenophanes as its first name. He has a sympa- 
thetic appreciation for Greek thought, and often a sharp insight 
into it. As the soil in which its skepticism struck rvot he de- 
scribes the chief convictions of an Ionic or Doric Greek of the 
sixth century B.C., and then traces its development through the 
Eleatic school to the Sophists and Socrates, ending his sketch, 
which occupies most of Vol. I., with a full and adequate account 
of the views of such independent and vigorous but little known 
philosophers as Pyrrho, Carneades, and Sextus the Empiric, who 
took the final step and ‘transmuted neutrality into negation.’ 
The ‘ consciousness of ignorance as contributing to ethical action’ 
bears on the general criticism made above, but does not invalidate 
it. Hebrew and Hindoo skepticism, which follow, are united in 
one treatise rather for accidental than philosophical reasons. The 
latter is treated more satisfactorily than the former. The story 
of the Fall, in Genesis 3, ‘clearly manifests a profound distrust 
of knowledge in its bearing on_human happiness. That death 
should be the threatened penalty of investigation into good and 
evil certainly denotes a hostility to knowledge far transcending 
ordinary forms of Skepticism.’ The misconception on which.this 
assertion is based will readily appear. The Hebrews rightly con- 
ceived of human knowledge of good and evil as experimental. 
It was gained through disobedience. By transgressing God's 
command the first pair experienced sin, and it was that practical 
and personal knowledge which involved punishment. Hellenic 
skepticism must not be foisted upon the intense moral earnestness 
of the Hebrew writer. We find in Vol. II. a similar appreciation 
of free thought in its various phases, joined with imperfect grasp 
of this and that aspect of positive truth. The chapter on ‘ The 
Relation of Christianity to Free Thought’ shows the latter at 
several points. Religion is made equivalent to ritual. Holiness is 
confounded with morality. In the emphasis on Christ’s free 
attitude toward the oppressive dogmatism of the hierarchy, and 
on the ethical character of his teaching, the distinctively religious 
side of it is cast in the shade, and such declarations as that of the 
significance of his own death are ignored. On the other hand, 
the great skeptics among the schoolmen, revolting against eccle- 
siastical tyranny over the mind—men like Erigena, Abelard, 
Aquinas, William of Ockam—draw out the author’s full power. 
He has understood them, and he has —_ interpreted them. 

It will thus be seen that, while the book cannot command our 
full assent, it is one of permanent and considerable value. It does 
not by a syllable seek to undermine the simple ethical principles 
which must be the standard of all right living ; it insists upon 
them. And while, even in disclaiming the theory of the incom- 
patibility of truths, and refusing to recognize as true in religion 
what is false in philosophy, it uses some language which might 
be otherwise interpreted, it yet agrees with the experience of the 
centuries in uniting to the uncertainties that attach to human 
knowledge a recognition of the one spot where the thinking soul 
may rest. Whatever opinions are to be shaken or destroyed, the 
man who is sincerely concerned as to how he shall live his life 
can sécurely take his stand by the Categorical Imperatives. The 
author has chosen to present his material in a combination of 
treatises and dialogues that gives freshness to abstruse discus- 
sion. He breaks off with Cornelius Agrippa, and proposes to 
continue the subject in another volume. 





‘Campaigns of the Civil War.”* 

THE third and fourth volumes of the ‘ Campaigns of the Civil 
War’ series are in the nature of critical essays rather than histor- 
ical narratives. This is unavoidable. No one in this generation 
can write about the Peninsula or the second Bull Run campaign 
without taking heed of the fierce partisan arguments which have 
been advanced for or against the generals then in command, or 
without stating fully the grounds on which his conclusions are 
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based. Possibly it will always be so, for the discord between the 
administration and its principal generals will always remain one 
of the principal features of the history of 1862; and every his- 
torian may perhaps feel obliged to recount all the details of this 
controversy before passing judgment — the operations in the 
field. The great merit of these two little books is the spirit in 
which they approach the subject—a spirit which already looks at 
the question through the perspective of history, and which until 
lately has seemed to be impossible to all writers on this subject. 
Nowhere in either book is there the slightest evidence of trying to 
make up a case either for or against any particular party or per- 
son ; everywhere there is manifest a disposition to have done with 
the old partisan feelings for or against McClellan or Pope, and to 
search out simply the causes of defeat and failure in order that 
their lessons may be laid to heart for the future. It is not a mis- 
nomer to call this spirit of impartiality a novelty in writing of these 
campaigns ; in fact in General Webb's book (1) there are strong 
evidences that it dates with him only from ‘the. four months in 
which we have been engaged in the preparation of this volume.’ 
His opinions and conclusions bear evidence of being recent dis- 
coveries, and, excellent as they undoubtedly are, they appeaf at 
times to be a little crude and immature. Aftera year’s study and 
thought in.the same impartial spirit his judgment of the campaign 
as a whole would probably have been more symmetrical, and sev- 
eral obscure sentences would not have been written. Further 
than this, there is little to criticize. The author describes the 
organization of the Army of the Potomac, giving McClellan his 
full share of the credit of that great achievement ; then passes to 
the ‘ lamentable failure’ on the Peninsula, and, in alternate nar- 
rative and discussion, earnestly endeavors to fix the responsibility 
of that failure, to discover how much of it was due to McClellan's 
shortcomnigs, and how much to circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, and to uninstructed zeal in Washington ; and above all, how 
much of it was due to a lack of implicit confidence in McClellan, 
for which he himself was in a large measure responsible. Of 
course there is much tobe said on both sides of all this, and it is 
impossible to summarize it within a small space. We can only 
say that General Webb’s discussion of it is extremely temperate 
and just. 

In Mr. Ropes’ book (2) there is the same spirit of impartiality, 
combined, however, with an assurance of opinion which is evi- 
dently the result of earnest and long study, and of a well-matured 
judgment. Ample justice is done to Pope for his * peculiarly 
military virtues—courage, persistency, confidence in himself.’ 
But he was greatly hampered by Halleck at Washington ; he 
failed to gain the confidence of his officers and men ; and, worse 
than all, he was out-generalled. He fatally misconceived the 
situation on every one of the four days from the time that Jackson 
struck his rear at Bristoe until his defeated army reached Centre- 
ville ; hence his erroneous movements, his contradictory orders, 
his terrible defeat. We believe that the final judgment of history 
will differ in no important particular from that which Mr. Ropes 
here offers. Of Fitz John Porter’s action on the 29th of August 
much is necessarily said, but no more than is absolutely required. 
In regard to this the author’s judgment is not so much that Por- 
ter exercised his discretion against his orders, and that he was right, 
and his commanding general wrong (as the Schofield Board has 
told us) ; but rather that he honestly and in good faith tried to exe- 
cute the spirit of his orders ; that the afternoon order reached him 
only when it was too late to attack, and that none of his previous 
orders prescribed an attack but merely a cautious advance and a 
retreat behind Bull Run that night. There is much to justify 
this view, though it is doubtful if it covers the entire case. 

The limits of this review do not admit of following in detail the 
arguments on the controverted questions covered by these two 
books ; we can only say that these questions are fully and amply 
discussed, with great fairness, without any ulterior motive, and 
with an intelligent knowledge of the subject. And the series, as 
thus far published, is undoubtedly superior to any history of the 
war that has hitherto appeared. 





Warner’s ‘‘ Washington Irving.’’* 

WE do not know the exact limits of Mr. Warner’s connection 
with the editing of the ‘American Men of Letters’ series. He 
may have had a great deal, or he may have had next to nothing, 
to do with the selection of authors, the choice of subjects, the 





* Washington Irving. By Charles Dudley Warner. With steel Portrait. $1.25. 
(American Men of Letters Series). Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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determination of the order in which the volumes should appear. 
Our present care is not how he has performed his editorial func- 
tions, but how he has discharged his duty as the author of the initial 
volume. _If the task was self-imposed, its performance goes far 
toward justifying Mr. Warner’s appointment as editor, if any 
such justification were needed. A name better entitled than Irv- 
ing’s to stand at the head of a list of American men of letters 
could not easily have been chosen, nor an author better qualified 
than Mr. Warner to write his biography. There are many points 
of resemblance between the po of * The Sketch-Buok’ and 
the ‘ Knickerbocker History,’ and the genial humorist who wrote 
‘Back-Log Studies’ and ‘My Summer in a Garden.’ The 
humor of Irving is broader and more exuberant, his range is great- 
er, his sentiment responds more readily to the artist’s touch ; but 
everywhere in Warner's writings there are tokens of close kinshi 
with the greater mind. No American could have analyzed with 
more sympathetic touch the peculiar charm of Irving’s master- 
pieces. The author who has added so much to the brighter side 
of what De Quincey terms the literature of power as distin- 
guished from the literature of knowledge, is not, his biographer 
maintains, to be lightly considered because of his failure to strike 
the deepest notes and compel the subtlest harmonies of the heart. 
He protests against the flippancy that fixes upon Irving ‘ the com- 
plimentary disparagement of ‘‘.genial,’’’ arguing with consider- 
able warmth in maintenance of the divine right of the humorist who 
is a humorist and nothing more. 

The present volume is little more than a sketch ; .some day, we 
trust, it may be elaborated into a standard work ; but the editor’s 
plan forbid that amplification of details which would have been more 
permissible, perhaps, in this than in any other biography in the 
series. A sportive and vivacious lad, hurrying home from the 
play-house for evening prayers, then slipping out of bed“and back 
to the theatre to see the after-piece ; a fragile youth embarking at 
New York to find health in a brief sojourn in France, England, 
and Italy ; a leading spirit in the little group of men, afterward 
locally eminent, who met and made merry at Cockloft Hall, on 
the Passaic ; a popular young author whose fame had preceded 
him on his second visit to Europe, where he was destined to be- 
come a social and literary lion of the first order, and whence he 
returned, in a few years, to find himself the idol of his fellow 
countrymen ; a polished diplomat, presenting his credentials to 
the child-queen Isabella, and capable of thrilling still under the 
potent eyes of Spanish sefioras and sefioritas ; a home-loving old 
bachelor, reveling in the tranquillity of his retreat on the banks of 
the Hudson, surrounded by his brothers and sisters, and their lit- 
tle children, and recalling the days when he had dandled Eugénie 
Montijo on his knee, or hobnobbed in London drawing-rooms 


with Campbell, Scott, Hallam, Moore, Southey, Milman, and + 


D'Israeli—in all these stages of his development, and amid all these 
varying circumstances, we catch glimpses of the Father of Ameri- 
can Letters, and the portrait is always distinctly outlined ; but 
we lay down the book before our curiosity has been fully gratified, 
and with a feeling that the selections from Irving’s writings— 
entertaining as they are, and chosen with much discretion—might 
have been spared in favor of further biographical details or 
more extended criticism. In illustration of Mr. Warner’s grace- 
ful manner, we cannot do better than to quote the following pas- 
sage on the personality of Washington Irving : 


‘ The consensus of opinion about Irving in England and America 
for thirty years was very remarkable. He had a universal popularity 
rarely enjoyed by any writer. England returned him to America 
medalled by the king, honored by the university which is chary of its 
favors, followed by the applause of the whole English people. In 
English households, in drawing-rooms of the metropolis, in political 
circles no less than among the literary coteries, in the best reviews 
and in the popular newspapers the opinion of him was pretty much 
the same. And even in the lapse of time and the change of literary 
fashion, authors so unlike as Byron and Dickens were equally warm 
in admiration of him. To the English indorsement, America added 
her own enthusiasm, which was as universal. His readers were the 
million, and all his readers were admirers. Even American states- 
men, who feed their minds on food we know not of, read Irving. It 
is true that the uncritical opinion of New York was never exactly re- 
echoed in the cool recesses of Boston culture, but the magnates of the 
North American Review gave him their meed of cordial praise. The 


country at large put him on a pinnacle. If you attempt to account for 
the position he occupied by his character, which won the love of all 
men; it must be remembered that the quality which won this, what- 
ever its value, pervades his books also. And yet it must be said that 
the total impression left upon the mind by the man and his works is 





not that of the greatest intellectual force. I Have no doubt that 
was the impression he made upon his ablest contém rine, 


this fact, when I consider the effect thé man protiéed, makes ch® 
of him all the more interesting. As ari ifitellecttdl pefsonalf ‘he ir 
no such impression, for instance, as Cattyle or a ddzeni 6ther writers 


now living who could be named. Hé had neithet the power tosthe' 
disposition to cut his way transversély a¢ro’s —— opinith aa 
prejudice that Ruskin has, nor to draw arotmd! him distiplés 
well pleased to see him fiercely demolish to-day what théy had d& 
lighted to see him set up yesterday as eternal, He evoked neither 
violent partisanship nor violent opposition. He was an éxtremely* 
sensitive man, and if he had been capable of creating a conflict,-he 
would only have been miserable in it. think the calm work 
of Irving will stand when much of the more startling, and perhaps 
more brilliant intellectual achievement of this age has passed away.’ 
Asa whole, and in every part, the book is a charming one, 
though not more so than we had expected to find it, nor in a dif- 
ferent way. By the production within so short a time of three 
works of so high an average of merit as this life of Irving, his 
history of Captain John Smith and his essay on the American 
newspaper, Mr. Warner has more than earned his present vaca- 
tion abroad. Is it owing to his absence, by the way, that two or 
three verbal errors have remained uncorrected in the proofs ?— 
‘air’ for heir (page 3), ‘ base’ for bass (page 40), etc., etc. In. 
paper, type, and binding, the volume is a model one. A portrait 
of Irving in his prime might have been more acceptable than that 
which is given, representing him at the age of twenty-two. 





“The Portrait of a Lady.’’* 

ALL lovers of the analytical method in novel-writing will find 
in ‘ The Portrait of a Lady’ the perfection of this form. There is 
not a single character in the book to whom we grow enthusiasti- 
cally attached, not one whom we approve of steadily. They are the 
best when they are left half drawn. Lord Warburton stands out 
as an honest, big-hearted Englishman, because he is left alone. 
Caspar Goodwood, who is only meagrely developed, clings to our 
minds chiefly because he clings to the heart of the heroine. Ralph 
Touchett, from whom we shrink at first, grows pleasantly com- 
panionable after a while. He is the most fully drawn of the male 
characters. But our attachment to all three seems to come mainly 
from the fact of their dogged faithfulness to the heroine. They 
all have substantial qualities, mostly of a negative character. 
They are all gentlemanly fellows, except when they get intrusive, 
as they all do sooner or later. The women are none of them quite 
satisfactory. They are all dominated by some stubborn quality, 
which gets the better of them. There is one general trait which 
all the characters have in common. They are all excessively 
witty and caustic. They bite, and snap, and criticise each other 
—that is, they bite and snap politely. Mr. James's idea of dia- 
logue seems to be that it is only meant to afford the personages an 
opportunity to develop each other's character. When he is tired 
of minute analysis himself, or thinks his reader may be weary of 
it, he varies the form only, and sets the personages to doing it for 
him, Each gentleman takes his turn in criticizing-the young 
lady.. Each lady seems bent on some inquisitorial proceeding— 
all in a polished, refined way, of course, but persistently. The 
author has no skill in making action tell the story. It must be 
done by the analytical method, or not at all. And the characters 
develop themselves, not to the reader alone, but to each other. 
The action is nowhere abundant, but the analysis is protracted 
—not tiresome, or dull, or unilluminated—but still protracted 
through scores on scores of pages. It is only in description that 
the author lets a word do the work of a page, and here he shows 
great skill. His. touches, while without the illumination which a 
spiritual imagination might supply, are happy, neat, and very 
effective. He presents what scenery he needs, but seems to be 
easily overcome with ennui, as if some editorial function had 
brought him acquainted with many young ladies’ journals, or 
as if reading many books of travel had made him mad. Yet who 
ever gets tired of Hawthorne's descriptions ? Our author seldom 
gives us the /out ensemble of a drawing-room ; but threading the 
assembly carefully, he brings us at once to the corner where his 
persons are. We are almost tempted to say that his victims are 
isolated at once, that the process through which they are to be 
put may be unhampered. Here again we lose an atmosphere, or 
the possibility of one. Perhaps this is the vice of his methods. 
We hardly dare say that it is the only one. He seems able to 
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deal with but one thing at a time. When we have finished Lord 
Warburton, as we think, pretty effectually, then we may take up 
Madame Merle. When ihe is labeled and ticketed we may have 
Mr. Osmond. When Mr. Osmond is well under way and has lost 
our sympathy, we may start afresh with his daughter; and as 
Lord Warburton by this time shows signs of life, we may sto 
long enough to knock him on the head—ah, that was a hars 
word, and we take it back ; we will only stretch him on the table. 
We say little of the nationality of the characters, because they 
seem to us to represent national peculiarities only in a gross way. 
Most of the persons are American, but so alienated that the type 
is confused. In Henrietta Stackpole we recognize very clearly 
the American girl turned journalist, and a certain freedom of mo- 
tion and social forwardness in all is pretty distinctively American. 
But all the persons are on their travels. We recognize the girls 
in American social life, but they are second-rate. In good soci- 
ety in any of our large cities they would be considered peculiar. 
Still with all his limitations, we are disposed to place Mr. James 
among our keenest and most vigorous character painters. 


i 
Pushkin in English.* 

. METRICAL translators impose upon themselves an arduous and 
thankless task. It seems ungracious to lay aside a work of such 
tremendous difficulty, undertaken in so praiseworthy a spirit, and 
executed on the whole so skilfully and conscientiously as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Spalding’s version of ‘ Eugene (néguine,’ with a 
feeling that the interpreter has thoroughly misrepresented the 
poet. And yet, if we read languidly a poem which is ranked as a 
masterpiece by the nation among whom it was produced, and 
which has been translated into all the principal languages of 
Europe, we cannot but ascribe our disappointment (whether just- 
ly or unjustly) to the medium eongh which it is presented. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding has many qualifications necessary to 
a good translator—a wide command of rhyme, a fair ear for 
rhythm, a scrupulous regard for his author’s exact meaning, and 
: — ease in several of his stanzas. But he- has one fatal 

efe 





ct: he is not a poet; and minutely as he reproduces the ° 


words, lines, and details of the original, the breath of life has 
evaporated in the process, and in place of a brilliant and beauti- 
ful poem, which Russian critics aver this to be, he gives us a flat 
or flippant rhyming chronicle of uninteresting events. 

The plot is slight, the action still slighter ; indeed the only 
thing done in all the eight cantos is the fighting of a duel. The 
strength of the work lies in its delineation of character and cus- 
toms, and its satirical or poetical comments thereupon. We 
have pictures of high life in Moscow, and of country life in a 
Russian village, with its stagnant monotony and childish supersti- 
tions. In this setting move the three chief personages, Eugene 
Onéguine, a Russian ; Childe Harold, or rather Don Juan ; Vladi- 
mir Lenski, a young poet and friend of Onéguine, who kills him 
in a duel; and Tatiana Larina, a young girl of good family 
brought up in the country, who falls in love at first sight of 
Onéguine, commits the innocent folly of telling him so, is natural- 
ly rejected, ey admonished by the hero, and has her 
revenge in the last canto, when she has become a princess and 
leader of fashion, and Eugene is at her feet, whence she contempt- 
uously dismisses him and so brings the poem to an end. Insuch 
a framework, Pushkin has endeavored to introduce the passion 
and wit, the beauty and humor of Byron. The influence of Byron 
is felt on every page, and frankly acknowledged, from time to 
time, -by the author. But we are free to confess that Byron’s 
egotism, levity, flippancy, and affected cynicism at second hand, 
unredeemed by the inspiration of his grander moments, produce a 
painfully flat effect upon the English reader of to-day. Is the 
poem in reality diluted Byronism, or is this effect due to an inade- 
quate translation? The most powerful scene in the poem as it 
stands is that of the duel ; and the description of the dead Lenski 
is strong enough to retain ‘much of its beauty through the veil of 
translation : 

‘ Tranquil he lay, and strange to view 
The peace which on his forehead beamed. 
His breast was riddled through and through, 
The blood gushed from the wound and steamed, 
Ere this but one brief moment, beat 
His heart with inspiration sweet, 
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And enmity and hope and love, 
The blood boiled and the passions strove. 
Now, as in a deserted house, 

All dark and silent hath become ; 

The inmate is for ever dumb, ° 
The windows whitened, shutters close. 
Whither departed is the host ? 

God knows! The very trace is lost.’ 


The following lines also have a sincere ring in their bitterness. 
‘ Let not the poet’s spirit freeze,’ exclaims Pushkin, 

* Amid sly, pusillanimous 

* Spoiled children, most degenerate, 

And tiresome rogues ridiculous, 

And striped censors passionate; 

Amid coquettes who pray to God, 
And abject slaves who kiss the rod ; 
In haunts of fashion, where, each day, 
All with urbanity betray ; 
Where harsh frivolity proclaims 

Its cold, unfeeling sentences ; 

Amid the awful emptiness 
Of conversation, thought, and aims— 
In that morass where you and I 
Wallow, my friend, in company.’ 


Even the great difficulty of Lieutenant-Colonel Spalding’s task, 
and the colloquial style of much of the poem, cannot excuse the 
use of so atrocious a vulgarism as the word ‘ gent,’ (p. 214). 
While acknowledging our gratitude to him for introducing for the 
first time into our literature this world-renowned poem, we cannot 
but regret that he did not content himself with giving us a prose 
translation in which the thought might not have been sacrificed to 
the exigencies of the form. 





Harper’s Cyclopedia of History.* 

IT may be that the compilers of encyclopedias have hitherto 
been wrong in their method, and that Mr. Lossing has invented a 
new one which is to make a revolution in that class of literature. 
He says, in his preface to this work, that in our age none but the 
men of leisure and ‘the plodding specialists’ have time for the 
details of history ; that all the multitude ask for is ‘ the kernels 
of knowledge.’ 

Now if this declaration be true—and, to a certain degree, 
it unquestionably is— there are two things absolutely essential in 
a aes written for this class of readers. First, there must be no 
doubt about the ‘ kernels ;’ they must be wheat and not tares. 
Secondly, the arrangement must be so simple and so clear that 
the ‘kernels’ can he picked up without difficulty ; for it is to be as- 
sumed that those in search of them, not having leisure and not 
being ‘ plodders,’ are wanting in the habits of study and research 
which enable their possessors to acquire the knowledge they are in 
pursuit of, though the author they are reading may be neither per- 
spicuous nor methodical. These, of course, are the two things 
which Mr. Lossing proposes to give ; indeed, they are the two 
things which all writers of cyclopedias mean shall be found in 
their works. The difference between him and them is not in the 
soundness of the knowledge, but in the method of conveying it. 
Let us take an example or two, which a rapid glance at 
these pages furnishes. A general reader, without the knowledge 
or habits of a student, turns to these volumes for a compendious 
history of the war of 1812-14. He will not findit. Under ‘War’ 
he will find two or three brief paragraphs referring to it, but if he 
seeks to know more he must be already familiar enough with the, 
whole subject to look for it under the names of persons and places, 
which will tell him what happened at those places, and what was 
done by those persons. But supposing the reader neither to have 
been, nor to be, ‘ the person of leisure nor the plodding special- 
ist’ who has mastered all these details, but one who only asks to 
be informed of the general results of that war, he will be still 
more puzzled. Not many readers, we venture to say, would think 
of pad, ee for them under the word ‘ Outlook.’ 

A more familiar instance : should the reader wish to know some- 
thing of the great fire at Chicago, he will look for it in vain under 
the title of ‘Chicago.’ He will learn there when the site was dis- 
covered and by whom, something of its growth, and that once its 
inhabitants were massacred. Under another article—‘ Chicago, 
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Massacre at’—that subject, one of the incidents of the war of 1812, 
is repeated more in detail ; under still another—‘ Chicago as a Food- 
centre’ —there are additional facts in regard to its growth ; but no- 
where under Chicago is the fire alluded to. But the reader need 
not give it up, though he will be very likely to. Let him look at 
‘ Fires.’ 

Under ‘ Lincoln, Abraham,’ there are some thirty-two lines 
upon the late President. Isthere no more to be said? The care- 
less reader may think so, for the next article is upon ‘ Lincoln, Ben- 
jamin,’ the Revolutionary general. One must go still further to 
find the history of President Lincoln’s career, divided under sepa- 
rate heads, with some confusion of sequence and some repetition 
of facts. But nowhere here is his assassination referred to. It 
will however, be found under ‘ Assassination,’ should it occur to the 
reader to look there for it. There is a page upon ‘ Jackson, An- 
drew ;’ then, after nearly two pages upon other Jacksons, a turn- 
ing of the leaf again brings forward ‘ Jackson, General, Fined for 
Contempt of Court.’ The two and a half pages following are 
filled with accounts of persons and places named Jackson, the last 
being ‘Jackson, William.” The next paragraph is ‘ Jackson’s 
Cabinet’ ; but it’means Andrew’s, not William's. But nowhere 
on these pages is there anything more than a bare reference 
to the battle of New Orleans. That is to be found under the 
article ‘ New Orleans.’ 

These cases are not given as exceptions to the rule, but as 
examples of the method adopted by Mr. Lossing in these vol- 
umes. The work is rather a note-book than a dictionary of 
subjects, as a cyclopedia should properly be, each subject to be 
given as a compendious whole under its distinctive initial. A 
good deal of ‘ plodding’ must be done to gather all the informa- 
tion wanted on any one topic,-for it is scattered under many heads. 
And what these heads are requires not a little ingenuity or histori- 
cal knowledge to conjecture. 

But with all this defect of constructive editing, the work is one 
of great value. It abounds with valuable, often curious and mi- 
nute, knowledge, which shows Mr. Lossing’s wide scholarship in 
American history. It would be quite possible to point out on 
some points a want of familiarity with some of the later discove- 
ries ; but these, probably, are not many, while, on the whole, it 
contains a great fund of trustworthy and wide information. The 
work is profusely illustrated. 





David Masson’s ‘‘De Quincey.’* 

DaviID MAssON, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, is best known 
as the biographer and editor of Milton. He lives.among books 
and book-makers, and delights to write of them. He is an ad- 
mirer of De Quincey, moreover ; but it does not appear that he 
has given more time to the study of his life and works than to 
those of other men. He acknowledges his indebtedness to a 
chronological list of De Quincey’s magazine writings, drawn up 
by Mr. H. G. Bohn ; he has consulted the article on De Quincey 
in the current edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ;’ and he 
has made free use of the life by Mr. H. A. Page, ‘the only ex- 
tensive and complete life of De Quincey in the language.’ But 
‘ only a little independent research ’ has been deemed necessary, 
though to this may be added a personal recollection of the ‘ Opium 
Eater,’ and an intimate familiarity with the scenes amid shiek his 
busiest years were spent. 

De Quincey’s personality is not only an interesting, but a some- 
what perplexing one. Partly from a love of mystifying his 
friends, but chiefly to avoid being bored by visitors, or unearthed 
by landladies who fancied themselves his creditors, he usually kept 
his lodging-place a secret. No celebrity of his day was less ac- 
cessible, and few were better worth seeking out. In richness and 
variety his conversation rivalled Coleridge’s ; and he was a better 
listener than the older-man. His personal appearance did not 
prepare one for the rare treat of an evening in his company. A 
diminutive creature, dressed in ‘a boy’s duffle great-coat, very 
threadbare, with a hole in it, and buttoned tight to the chin, 
where it meets the fragments of a parti-colored belcher handker- 
chief ;’ list shoes, covered with snow, and trousers made appar- 
ently of linen, and blackened with ink—such was De Quincey as 
he appeared at a dinner party in Edinburgh thirty years ago. ‘I, 
that write this paper,’ he said in describing Dr. Parr, ‘ have 
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myself a mean personal appearance ; and I love men of mean ap- 

earance.’ He had little respect for established reputations, but 

is sympathy with the unfortunate or oppressed colored his whole 
career. He would persuade his guests to avoid a subject painful 
to the girl who served at table; he was never known to refuse 
money to a beggar, nor did he proffer it without an apology ; to 
the day of his death he remembered, and regretted, the wretched 
girl whose path had crossed his own in London. His sensibilities 
were acute, and his sympathies quick and comprehensive ; but he 
was neither a practical nor a wealthy man, and his philanthropy 
found an outlet only in occasional and petty deeds of charity. His 
pleasures and his pains—save those stomachic tortures that im- 
pelled him to the use of opium—were intellectual ; literary, in- 
deed, for the most part, though music, tuo, afforded him the 
keenest pleasure. His erfdowment of moral force seemed slight, 
yet he was able to overcome the opium habit, even when his daily 
allowance had grown to twelve thousand drops. 

Professor Masson does ample justice to De gs virtues, 
both asa man and a writer. His sketch of the essayist’s life 
is complete enough for the requirements of the series of which it 
forms not the least interesting part. It gives a sufficiently clear 
idea of the outward circumstances of that life, and of the extent 
to which they modified, and were modified by De Quincey’s char- 
acter. He does not aim to supplant the bulkier work of Mr. 
Page, but, on the contrary, to inspire in the reader who is un- 
familiar with the standard biography, an ardent desire to peruse 
it, and to possess the collective edition of De Quincey’s writings. 
It is interesting to be reminded that the first complete De Quincey 
was issued in this country by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. 
‘In America,’ says Professor Masson, ‘almost always in ad- 
vance of the mother-country in such matters, it had been per- 
ceived, long ago, that De Quincey was one of the chief English 
classics.’ And as it happens, De Quincey’s romance of ‘ Kloster- 
heim ’ is accessible now only in an American reprint. We can- 
not close without a word in commendation of Professor Masson's 
‘ Classification and Review’ of De Quincey’s writings, which fills 
the forty concluding pages of his work. 





Slavery in Illinois.* 

FROM whatever point of view it may be looked at it must be 
granted that the most important element of American politics 
and American society, for the first eighty years of the existence-of 
the republic, was slavery. The logical sequence is, that there is 
nothing of so much intrinsic importance, and nothing really of so 
much interest in the history of those eighty years as a clear un- 
derstanding of the strength or the weakness, whether socially or 
morally, of Slavery ; of the progress or decay of the slaveholding 
power, and the growth of the opposition to it. Such, at any rate, 
seems to be the conviction of the Chicago Historical Society. At 
its request Mr. Washburne has prepared this volume, that the 
man should not be forgotten whose character and career were 
really of more influence upon the welfare of the State of Illinois 
than were those of any other man who ever lived there; and 
whose influence was of this paramount importance because it de- 
feated, in 1823-4 the scheme to make Illinois a slave State. 
Edward Coles is, probably, an almost unknown person outside of 
Illinois, and not a very well known one within it. Yet if it be 
true that the destiny of this country hung, for eighty years, upon 
what was done and what was left undone in regard to slavery, 
then there are not many men of that period whose lives deserve 
to be remembered so well as his. The time is rapidly passing 
away in which it might be possible to save from oblivion all the 
facts of that struggle in 1823-4—a struggle which was almost a 
civil war in the young State, and the result of which had far more 
to do than the Ordinance of 1787 with making the whole North- 
west free territory. That Mr. Coles was the second Governor of 
the State is a matter of the smallest moment now, and probably 
did not add very much .to his influence then. The fact that he 
was an hereditary slaveholder, that he emancipated, and even 
compensated, his slaves, that he was not willing to live in a com- 
munity where one man could hold another in bondage—these 
facts, the weight they had in the formation of his character, and 
the course he was thereby led to pursue, make a truthful memoir 
of him a contribution of great value to American history. Mr. 
Washburne calls his volume a ‘ paper,’ as it was, we suppose, 
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read before the society ; but called by whatever name it may be, 
it is remarkably well done and will be read with interest and 
with profit by those who may think that Governor Coles did in- 
finite harm in keeping slavery out of the Northwest, as well as by 
those who think it was a fortunate thing that he did it, and that 
in the doing of it the problem which had to be solved thirty-six 
years later was immensely simplified. 





Honey and Occident Ants.* 

Dr. McCook made a journey to Colorado, in the summer of 
1879, for the purpose of studying the occident ants, proposing to 
follow this up by a full investigation of the peculiarities of habits 
and structure of the honey ants of New Mexico. To his surprise 
he found the wou 4 ants occupying ground close to the occidentals 
in that section of Colorado called ‘ The Garden of the Gods.’ 
The honey ants (myrmecocystus melliger,) had taken possession 
of the ridges while the occidentals (pogomomyrinex occidentalis) 
were thickly settled over the plains. Until Dr. McCook published 
the present account of these two varieties, little was known of the 
occident ant beyond its existence and the fact that the gravelly 
cones which make its nest dotted the western plains almost as 
conspicuously as do the homes of the prairie dogs. The accounts 
of Wesmael and Loew concerning the peculiar habits and struc- 
ture of the honey ants had been so obscured by the later accounts 
of non-scientific observers as to render their information almost 
worthless. The occident ant Dr. McCook finds to be a kind of 
harvesting ant which gathers and stores away large quantities of 
seed in granaries reaching to a depth of six feet or more beneath 
the surface of the ground. The gravel heaps are sometimes seven 
feet in diameter and ten inches high. Beneath these are the 

anaries, small, arched chambers, at different distances below 
the ground level, and connected with each other by galleries. 
Around the nest is a cleared space having an area of twenty feet 
or more in which nothing is allowed to grow. The habits of these 
little creatures, though very remarkable and interesting are so 
much Jike those of their congeners, the agricultural and harvest- 
ing ants, that the author refers for information on certain points 
to his former work on the agricultural ants of Texas. 

The honey ants present so many peculiar features in their 
structure and the economy of their nests that it will not be possi- 
ble to notice more than one, and that the most singular. Certain 
workers collect honey from various sources, sweet-oak galls, etc., 
and store it in the crops of other workers, called rotunds, as the 
winter provision for'the colony. The bodies of these ants form 
the living comb in which the honey is put away for safe keeping. 
The abdominal segment of the honey ants is, of course, enor- 
mously distended. One of them looks, in fact, like a.large white 
currant to which the head, thorax and legs’of an ant have been 
attached. The body when full weighs nine times as much as it 
does when the honey is removed. These two monographs are so 
clearly and directly written as to make interesting reading, not 
only for the naturalist but for any intelligent person who has a 
taste for natural history. 





‘* Suicide.” + 

SUICIDE, as defined by Dr. Morselli, is a voluntary human act, 
the frequency of which, in the civilized states of Europe and 
America, shows a ,growing and uniform increase, even more 
rapidly than the geometrical augmentation of the population and 
general mortality. In his exhaustive monograph, the influences of 
climate, season, country, section, race, condition, religion, age, 
sex, and profession or occupation, are carefully considered in their 
relation to the act, and the deductions drawn therefrom, as shown 
in his statistical tables, abound in interest, and in many cases are 
curious and even startling. Civilization has a very determining 
effect upon suicide. In proportion to the civilization and culture 
of the inhabitants of a country do vuluntary deaths take place. 
The German people are, in some respects, more cultivated than 
the other European nations, and the tables.of Dr. Morselli, as 
well as those of other reliable statisticians, show a greater num- 
ber of deaths from this cause per million in the German Empire, 
especially in Saxe-Meiningen and Upper Saxony, than in other 
countries. One would naturally suppose that during the dull, 
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- who could and did both toil and spin.’ 
‘be used in defence of this ‘ unnatural society ’ than to direct atten- 


damp, dreary days of winter the disposition to take one’s life 
would most prevail ; but Dr. Morselli informs us that June and 
the other summer months give the largest percentage ; and this 
is explained by cerebral congestions arising from the heat of the 
sun. The influence of nationalities and race is discussed. Here 
again the German takes the lead. The more pure is the Ger- 
man element in a country, the greater is the propensity to self- 
destruction. Fair people with light hair and eyes, and of tall 
stature, are more given to it than those who are short, .and of a 
dark complexion. It is also more frequent among the brachy- 
cephalic races than the dolichocephalic. The Jews have always 
shown an habitual resistance to suicide ; and it is more prevalent 
in Protestant than in Catholic countries. Causes that produce 
agricultural distress—that raise the price of corn, and lead to 
financial crises, political revolutions, wars, conscriptions, etc., 
increase the number of suicides; and the same causes pro- 
duce a corresponding augmentation of crime. Women are not 
so prone to the commission of the act as men ; the proportion in 
every country is one woman to three or four men, excepting in 
Spain where it is one to two and a half. No satisfactory reason 
is advanced for this by the author. 


‘“What Every Mother Should Know.’’* 

THE so-called ‘ woman of fashion’ has many sins to answer 
for if all that is laid atherdoor be true. In the introductory chap- 
ter of Dr. Ellis’s book we are regaled with a violent philippic 
against her for the inhuman manner in which she neglects her 
offspring. In his indignation, the author exclaims that it is bet- 
ter, far, ‘to have done with the over-refinement of an unnatural 
society—the pampered ease of wealth and fashion—and to go 
back to the active housewife of our forefathers’ days, to the woman 
No better argument need 


tion to the children one daily meets, in this city at least, in our 
streets and in our parks. From the infant in its nurse’s arms, to 
the half-grown girl or lad, there is an appearance of health, vigor, 
and robustness in the offspring of ‘pampered ease’ that will 
compare most favorably with the children of those who ‘ toil and 
spin,’ and which is due to the excellent food, suitable clothing, 
well ventilated houses, and the generally careful supervision be- 
stowed upon them by their * novel-reading mothers, ’ or the cruel 
nurses to whom they may have been intrusted. The inexperi- 
enced mother will find many useful hints for the care of the infant 
from the moment of its arrival until it has safely emerged from 
babyhood. The list of artificial foods recommended in those cases 
in which the mother cannot do her whole duty, and a suitable wet- 
nurse cannot be employed, is complete and valuable. We cannot 
say as much for the * Medicines and Appliances Desirable to have 
in the House,’ or for the ‘Few simple Prescriptions.” As few 
medicines as possible should be given to young children, and then 
only upon the order of a competent and responsible physician, as 
it really requires a better judgment to prescribe intelligently for 
infants than for adults. Among the ‘ simple’ prescriptions which 
the author recommends to be —_ on hand, we find such potent 
drugs as laudanum, chloric ether, morphia, Dover’s powder, 
tincture of aconite, etc.—the latter to be given in the enormous 
dose.of one half a drop every hour, to a child three months old. 
With the exception of the pages devoted to drugs and the art of 
prescribing, which should be omitted in a future edition, the book 
will be found a safe and instructive one for the mother of average 
intelligence. 


Recent Fiction. 

THERE is genius in the very name of ‘ The Vicar’s People.’ t 
It, misleads a little at first, as it suggests one of the quiet, pleasant 
novels popular about ten years ago, in which the scene revolved 
around a cathedral and a cathedral close, with a dean, a bishop, 
a vicar, a rector, and a curate, and the attendant young ladies ; 
whereas the story is one of the strongest novels we have had for 
some time, suggesting Hardy’s peculiar talent, while free from 
Hardy’s very peculiar faults, and with marked individuality be- 
sides. The genius of the name lies in the fact that the story of 
the ‘ Vicar’s People’ has absolutely nothing to do with the vicar, 
and it seems the author’s purpose to show what vital dramas— 
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what passions and tragedies and sorrows—may make part of the 
history of a very small village without its vicar being able to stem 
the tide or direct the passion, or even know that there is a tide or 
a passion till all is over. Life versus religion, might seem the 
theme of the book ; yet it is written in no spirit of contempt for 
religion ; we are not allowed to feel the slightest disrespect for 
the earnest, refined, and scholarly young vicar ; he is not blamed 
for neglecting to do what he ought to do, or what the Church 
ought to do, in the care of souls ; he is simply shown that there 
are some things which he must not expect todo. It is never 
claimed that he is helpless because he is a vicar; even a vicar 
may be a man, and helpful if he is a man ; but if he is helpful, it 
is because he is a man, and not because he is a.vicar. The book 
is wonderfully interesting ; its high-spirited, impulsive hero, with 
his ready wit, is a thoroughly original creation, and suffers—as 
eae in real life generally do suffer—less from a cruel fate than 
rom Ves défauts de ses gualités. There are three heroines, each 
of whom 1s interesting ; and the scene is laid around the mines of 
Cornwall. 


WE have heard of the play of ‘ Hamlet’ with Hamlet left out ; 
but ‘ A Prince of Breffny '* is the story of a prince with the Breffny 
left out. Breffny— as we understand from the shamrock on the 
cover—is a district of Ireland; but the baronial castles and 
ancestral earls, the donjons, battlements, and oriel windows of 
the earlier part of the story are located in England ; while it is 
announced on page 166 that ‘the fiat had gone forth, ‘* Britain’s 
soil was never more to be trodden by Alexander O’Reilly !’’’ 
though Italy, Spain, and the Spanish colonies were in turn to open 
their arms to him. The-book is advertised as one which every 
mother may permit her daughter to peruse ; this is true ; for the 
young lady would immediately lay it down, though should she 
persevere no possible injury to her spiritual health need be 
feared, The people are all of irreproachable morals, from the 
serving men and maids to the somewhat unusual Spanish 
beauty, ‘ the sie pure-minded Dojia Rosa, into whose virgin 
soul never a thought of intrigue had entered.” We must confess, 
however, that they strike us as belonging to a class (to parody a 
familiar saying) who, when they are good are horrid. Nor 1s it 
possible to excuse their stilted virtues and remarkable conversa- 
tion as a picture of life and manners in an earlier century ; for 
the author, when left to himself, exhibits the same glaring faults 
of style. The vividness of the shipwreck is impaired by the evi- 
dent fact that the victims could all have escaped if the author had 
let them, and we venture to doubt the probability of a common 
gypsy familiar enough with Homer to style herself a Cassandra. 
We are prepared for the absurdity of the final paragraph by such 
sentences as this scattered through the buok: ‘he saw that if 
he accepted the earl’s proposal, he must eat the bread of depend- 
ence and—Edith !’ 

STRONG, the heroine of ‘ Kith and Kin’ ¢ certainly is, but she 
is not exactly a pleasant person ; nor indeed is the hero. Instead 
of being exceptionally delightful people with a few necessary 
faults, they are rather disagreeable people with sterling qualities 
of character and mind. The hero, like Dr. Holmes, is a radical 
in belief, who yet finds that he prefers the society of those who 
believe more than he does to that of those who believe less. The 
plot is weak, turning on the old melodramatic pivot, ‘I love you, 
and have allowed you to love me, but I cannot marry you, nor 
can I tell you why ;’ the ‘why’ being the fact that the lady’s 
mother had once slightly deceived an old gentleman as to the 
chance in life of his disinherited grandson. The daughter will not 
betray her mother, yet believes it too much of a disgrace for the 
young man she loves to marry her if he knew it. Of course the 
young man finds it out, and of course he marries her ; no sensible 
man expects his mother-in-law to be perfect, and the obstacle is 
happily overcome. The book is, nevertheless, well worth reading, 
and the theological discussion in the seventeenth chapter is one of 
the best statements we have ever seen of modern radical belief. 
+. THE disasters which threaten in the opening chapters of ‘ The 
Cameronians’ { do not alarm us in the least; we are confident 
from the first that it is one of the novels whichend happily. The 
plot at the beginning is an extremely weak one. A young officer 
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at the Cameronian ball falls suddenly to the floor from the effects 
of poison sifted into his champagne by the villain. He has be- 
haved with jgreat elegance throughout the evening,, and at the 
very inoment of his fall is engaged in intelligent conversation with 
his favorite partner. Yet his fall is persistently ascribed to intoxi- 
cation, and he is dismissed from his regiment. The story im- 
proves toward the close, with some spirited chapters on the Ser- 
vian war. 


‘ THE Braes of Yarrow ** is very painful reading, and although 
one discovers that one’s feelings have been needlessly harrowed, 
it seems hardly worth while to work up a modern story out of 
friars and dungeons, veiled ladies and dwarfs, gauntlets and 
armor, deaths by starvation and torture, pages and masked’ 
knights, when it is doubtful if even Scott will be read by the next 
generation. 


WE should hardly have believed it possible that we could be so 
interested in an old-fashioned story of a haunted house as we have 
been in ‘ The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’+ The author, it is true, 
seems indebted to ‘McLeod of Dare’ and to a novel of James 
Payn's for two of his leading incidents, of which a casual remark 
that he ‘ had read somewhere’ of a man who did the thing men- 
tioned seems scarcely sufficient acknowledgment ; but the story is 
told with great cleverness, and is decidedly interesting. 


Children’s Books. 

EVERYBODY with little children to amuse, and everybody with 
no little chiidren to amuse him, should buy a copy of * The Float- 
ing Prince.’{ Nothing so good has appeared since the ‘ Nonsense 
Book,’ and the ‘ Peterkin Family,’ and * Alice in Wonderland’ ; 
we are tempted even to say that the ‘ Floating Prince’ is better 
than either of these, because it combines the good qualities of all. 
The little girl who knew a great deal about government because 
she had always been governed a great deal herself ; the little fel- 
low who stumbled over a giant and apologized by saying, * Ex- 
cuse me, I didn’t see you ;’ the king who appointed his generals 
and admirals and treasurers, and selected his aristocracy, only to 
find that a few common people would be necessary in order to 
have something to levy taxes on—these are delicious, and after 
reading a generous allowance of recent fiction recording the suffer- 
ings of young men who play cards and bet on horses, and of 
young women who refuse to marry the people papa and mamma 
wish them to marry, the ‘ Floating Prince’ is as acceptable as a 
slice of good old-fashioned rare roast beef, without any champig- 
nons or truffies, after a week of hotel entrées. 


EVERY sensible little girl will buy a copy of Susan Coolidge’s 
‘Cross Patch’ § for her mamma. The book is full of wise hints 
for parents and guardians, and there is enough rich entertainment 
for the children, besides. Miss Woolsey has varied the wise ex- 
periment made by Mrs. Whitney several years ago, and has writ- 
ten several short stories from themes in Mother Goose. All are 
of unusual excellence and charm, but ‘ The Old Woman in the 
Shoe’ is decidedly the best. One passage insists upon being 
quoted : ‘ ‘* Two languages besides your own, an art, and a handi- 
craft, make an education, Ruskin says: or stay, I am not sure 
that it was Ruskin ; it may have been somebody else. Never de- 
viate from the truth, children, even in the smallest particular.”’ 
‘* Never what ?”’ whispered Matty to her brother. ‘‘ Never ruskin- 
ate from truth,’’ replied Reggy in another whisper.’’’ ‘ Ruskinate’ 
will only be appreciated | the elders ; but we hope the illustra- 
tion on page 187 may be of moral value both to mothers and little 
daughters, by convincing them that banged hair is not beautiful. 





‘ THREE wise old Couples’ (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. $1.50) 
is an amusing story, told in verse, by Mrs. E. T. Cobbett, of the mis- 
fortunes of three old maids and three old bachelors. The illustrations 
by L. Y. Hopkins are in that draughtsman’s most humorous vein. 
The fun is uproarious.——‘ The Glad Year Round’ (James R. Osgood 
& Co. $2.50), is a pretty book of rhymes, by A. G. Plympton. The 
illustrations are bright, and there are plenty of them. Miss Green- 
away has evidently suggested the designs, though they are not exact- 
ly in imitation of her charming style.——‘ Sugar and Spice and All 
that’s Nice’ (R. Worthington) is an English-made book in subdued 
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colors. ‘ The pictures are mostly of children, and some of them are 
uite pretty.——‘ The Decorative Sisters’ (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

1.50), is a skit at the folly of the times. The illustrations are by 
Walter Satterlee ; the text by Josephine Pollard. There is a gcod 
deal of innocent fun in the book, which is a sort of * Patience’ for 
children.——Mr. Satterlee has illustrated another book, ‘ When I was 
a Bachelor’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), with a good deal of humor. The 
colors are better printed than in most American books.—— Miss Dora 
Wheeler, the winner of two $1000 prizes in the recent Christmas card 
competition, has illustrated ‘Old Crummels’ for the same firm. The 
style of this young lady, which is at present so popular, shows the 
Chase rather than the Greenaway influence.——A brilliant book for 
young children is ‘ Sketches and Scraps,’ by Laura E. Richards (Estes 
& Lauriat). Mrs. Richards is a daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
and shares with her and her uncle, Mr. Samuel Ward, of New York, 
the giit of sprightly rhymes. There is an amateurish flavor of the 
best sort in the jingles for children, and in the bright prints. in color 
that are supplied by her husband, the architect, Henry Richards. 
The result is something entirely fresh and new, both rhymes and il- 
lustrations being totally unlike any of the other thousand competitors 
for the favors of the nursery and family. Mr. Richards shows un- 
usual variety in his decorative pages, borders, and head- and tail-pieces, 
as well as in the play of colors in the prints. The drawing in some 
cases is defective ; but, if one can judge from others in the same 
book, intentionally so. It might be said that there is almost too much 
variety for the simple and sober demands of small children. But this 
will make the book all the more attractive to those who buy.—— 
We have seen no cleverer book for the young folks than Mr. How- 
ard Pyle’s illustrations of ‘Yankee Doodle’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 
The text illustrated by Mr. Pyle is the original ‘ Yankee Doodle’ (with 
one verse omitted), written by an unknown poet in Boston in 1775, 
in honor of Washington's arrival at Cambridge. The name ‘ Yankee 
Doodle’ does not occur in the ballad. The man who came tu town 
riding on a pony and stuck a feather in his hat, which he was silly 
enough to call macaroni, does not figure in these verses at all. That 
was an Englishman, by the way, called ‘ Vankey Doodle,’ since 
changed to ‘ Yankee.’ The ballad is very amusing, and Mr. Pyle 
has caught its spirit with great success. We venture to say that the 
verses will be as new to most children as the illustrations. The repro- 
duction of the colors has been done with great faithfulness and proves 
that good color-printing is not confined to England.——‘ The May 
Blossom ; or the Princess and Her People’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$2.50), is a very English toy-book, by H. H. Emmerson and Marion 
M. Wingrave. The illustrations seem to have been suggested by the 
child-life of Queen Victoria. They are very gay and pretty, and un- 
usual attention is paid to the details. American children will be 
much more interested in the pictures than in the verses, most of which 
they will find it hard to understand. The colors in this book are 
bright though not glaring. 

A bound volume of Little Folks (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
$1.25) is an attractive book of stories about children and animals. 
The same firm also issues a ‘ Book of Sports and Pastimes’ ($3), and 
one of ‘ Indoor Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun’ ($1.50). 
——‘ Parlor Amusements and Evening Party Entertainments,’ by Pro- 
fessor Hoffman (Geo. Routledge & Sons, $1.50), is in the same vein, but 
has a supplementary chapter on private theatricals, giving directions for 
scenery, costumes, etc. No girl or boy can read these two volumes 
and complain that time hangs heavy on his or her hands. The fund of 
amusement in them jis inexhaustible-——‘ The Children’s Book’ is a 
handsome volume of stories and poems selected from many sources 
by Horace E. Scudder, one of the best friends the children ever had. 
There is a colored frontispiece designed by Miss Rosina Emmet 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50).—— From Estes & Lauriat we re- 
ceive The Chatterbox for 1881.——It takes two volumes to hold the 
twelve yearly numbers of S¢. Vicholas, and two beautiful volumes 
they are. Surely the children of this generation are fortunate in the 
literary entertainment provided for them.——The author and the 
illustrator of ‘ Recollections of Auton House,’ by C. Auton (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25), might have shown more refinement without 
concealing the humor of their work. 


Illustrated Gift-Books. 

Mr. J. A. MITCHELL’s pen-and-ink drawings in illustration of a vol- 
ume called * The Summer School of Philosophy at Mt. Desert,’ are 
uncommonly clever and humorous. The text is merely a thread to 
hang the pictures on, and even that is almost unnecessary, the story 
is so well told by the draughtsman. We should judge by Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s drawing that Cupid is the philosopher whose teachings make 
this school a popular one. We find the chubby god everywhere 
on the island—wandering along the rocky coast, riding the buck- 
boards, tramping up and down the piazzas, and even seeking shelter 
beneath umbrellas. No place is secure against his assaults. Visitors 
to Mt. Desert, particularly young men and maidens, will find this 
book a pleasant souvenir of the idle days of summer. Mr. Mitchell 


is to be congratulated on the way he has treated a subject that might in 
less delicate hands have been somewhat vulgar. (Henry Holt & Co.). 
—— Miss Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Songs of Seven’ have been printed in one 
volume and illustrated by Miss C. A, Northam, Mr. J. Francis Mur- 
phy, and E. H. Garrett. Miss Northam and Mr. Murphy have 
worked together, the former drawing the figures, the latter the land- 
scapes. This combination of talents has been made with good results. 
Miss Northam is a very promising draughtsman, and Mr. Murphy 
has already made his mark as a landscape painter (Roberts Bros.). 
——aAnother publisher than Mr. Widdleton has at last brought out a 
volume of Poe—* The Bells’—illustrated (with great variety and no 
little taste), by half a dozen artists. The best designs are by Mr. 
Riordan, the worst by Mr. Fredericks. F. O. C. Darley, who used to 
be so popular, but whose name we have not seen in illustrated books 
of late, contributes a number of drawings of unequal merit. On the 
whole, the book is neat and attractive (Porter & Coates. $1.50).—— 
Mr. Frederick Dielman can make very good pictures and very bad 
pictures. His illustrations for T. Buchanan Read’s ‘ Brushwood’ 
show this. Some of them have a very nice sentiment while others are 
merely conventional. The good ones, however, are much above the 
usual gift-book illustrations, and any one of them is more interesting 
than the poem. The publishers have done their work well, and the 
book will doubtless find its way to many a centre-table (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. $1).——“ Purple and Gold’ is the title of an elaborately 
got up book, arranged by Miss Kate Sanborn, and illustrated by Miss 
Rosina Emmet. The cover, with its gorgeous colors, is quite striking. 
Instead of being bound in the usual way, the pages are held together 
by a bit of purple ribbon. The poems contained in the book are near- 
ly all ‘ selected,’ and all of them are about golden rods or asters (James 
R. Osgood & Co.).——-‘ The Homes and Haunts of Our Elder Poets’ 
(D. Appleton & Co. $5), is a sumptuous volume describing, as its 
title indicates, the homes and haunts of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. The text is by H. N. Powers, R. H. 
Stoddard, and F. B. Sanborn. The illustrations are prcfuse and most 
of them are in the highest style of the art of engraving. They were 
drawn by Wyatt Eaton, Homer Martin, R. Swain Gifford, Roger 
Riordan, and other well-known artists. Many of the engravings 
were made by T. Cole and some of them are among the finest speci- 
mens of hi: work. No book of its class that we have seen has so 
much really artistic merit as this, and the letter-press is written by 
men well qualified for their work.—— Bayard Taylor’s ‘ Home Ballads’ 
have been reprinted and are offered by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. for the holiday trade ($5). The poems are clearly printed ona 
stout and glossy sheet, and the illustrations are as well engraved as 
they are drawn, which is saying a great deal. The least meritorious 
of the pictures is ‘ She leaned on the Heifer’s neck,’—a somewhat diffi- 
cult subject, no doubt, to treat seriously. Externally, the book is one 
of the most attractive of the season, and will be welcomed wherever it 
goes.——We cannot but be grateful for Thackeray’s stirring ballad, 
* The Chronicle of the Drum,’ framed in such a beautiful setting. It 
is singular that the adaptability of this ballad to illustration did not 
strike artists or publishers before. From the frontispiece by Mr. 
Pyle to the pen-and-ink sketch by Mr. Taber, there is a dash and 
brightness about these illustrations that well befits the text. The most 
striking drawings are those by Messrs. Pyle, Frost and Lungren. 
Each of these artists is seen at his best. Those who are unfamiliar 
with Mr. Frost’s work will be surprised at the genuine merit of the 
drawings on pages 2 and 58. Mr. Pyle’s drawing on page 38 would 
not be misplaced on the Academy walls, and Mr. Lungren’s, on page 
19, is thoroughly graceful and essentially French. The only illustra- 
tions in this volume that we do not care for are those by Mr. Fred- 
ericks,.which are not up tothe standard of the others. The engraving 
is unusually well done and the typography and general make-up of 
the book are really luxurious. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.)——-The 
American edition of ‘A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands’ 
contains the same illustrations as the English edition de /uxe, but it 
is printed on different paper and in a different manner. The letter- 
press, by L. G. Seguin, is of course the same. This is one of the 
most interesting volumes of travel that we have seen, not only be- 
cause the text is pleasant reading, but because the illustrations have 
for the most part been made by artists living in the countries described. 


: New Editions. 

Messrs. Forps, Howarp & HuLBErT have recently published new 
editions of their most popular authors, the Beechers. We have Mrs. 
Stowe’s ‘ Domestic Tales,’ four in number, in neat bindings ($5), and 
three volumes of her best known children’s stories, ‘ Pussy Willow,’ 
‘ Queer Little People,’ and ‘ A Dog's Mission’ ($1.25 each). A vol- 
ume of Mr. Beecher’s sermons (noticed in THE Critic of November 
1gth) is included in this re-issue ; and his only venture in the realm of 
fiction, ‘ Norwood ’—a novel that has been out of print for some years 
—is also here ($2).——The original plates of Dr. Holland’s works 
having been worn out and replaced, Charles Scribner's Sons are 
printing a new edition which appears in handy volumes, well-printed, 
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and prettily bound ($1.25 each). The last important work of Dr. 
Holland’s life was the revision of these books.——From George Rout- 
ledge & Son we have received a new edition of ‘ Sandford and Mer- 
ton,’ a book that should be as dear to the heart of every boy at the 
present day as it once was to his parents ($1.50).—--T. B. Peterson 
& Sons have become the publishers of ‘ Helen’s Babies,’ which they 
introduce to its new readers in a peacock-feather cover ($1).——The 
Baroness Tautphceus’s charming story, ‘ The Initials,’ is also pub- 
lished by this firm ($1).——J. Q. Adams & Co. (Boston) print a new 
and enlarged edition of ‘ Six Girls,’ by Belle Irving ($1.50).——From 
Scribner & Welford we have ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’ illustrated with 
twelve reproductions in permanent photography from paintings by T. 
Stoddard, R.A. ($3) ; and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ illustrated, after Mr. 
Stoddard, in the same manner. ($3). Both of these volumes are 
conspicuous by their fine typographical appearance. 


Literary Notes. 
< Messrs, Oscoop & Co. have issued a second edition of ‘ Leaves of 
rass.’ 

A paper of reminiscences of Garfield, by Col. Rockwell, will appear 
in the Century for January. 

Walt Whitman informs us that there is no truth in the report that 
he is about to visit England. 

The Crown Prince of Austria has published, in two stout volumes, 
an account of his travels in the East. 

A large paper copy of Ben Jonson’s works, in two volumes, was 
recently sold in England for £120. 

A new and enlarged edition of Bret Harte’s works, in five volumes 
is announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s selections from the British essayists will ap- 
pear in D. Appleton & Co.’s ‘ Classic’ series. 

S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, promise a new edition of Prof. R. B. 
Anderson’s ‘ Viking Tales of the North,’ carefully revised and cor- 
rected by the author. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. announce for sale fifty copies of Mr. B. 
F. DeCosta’s ‘ Verrazano, the Explorer,’ reprinted from the Magazine 
of American History. 

The Rev. Dr. Francis L. Patton has been installed as professor at 
Princeton College. The title of his chair (a new one) is ‘ The Rela- 
tions of Philosophy and Science to Religion.’ 


Mr. Andrew Lang writes to a friend in this country that his prose ~ 


translation of the ‘ Iliad’ is nearly ready, and will be published during 
the winter. His selection of Poe’s poems for the ‘ Parchment’ series 
is waiting only for Mr, Linley Sambourne’s frontispiece. 

Ivan Tourguéneff’s new story will be published simultaneously in 
the St. Petersburg Vestnik Europy and the Paris Nouvelle Revue. It 
deals with Italian life in the sixteenth century, and is said to be im- 
bued with the spirit and influence of Gustave Flaubert—a fact that 
will be regretted by Tourguéneff's sincerest admirers. 

‘ The League of the Iroquois’ is the title of a new poem by Benj. 
Hathaway, author of * Art Life, and other Pcems,’ to be issued at an 
early day by S. C. Griggs & Co , Chicago. The purpose is to embody 
the traditions concerning the origin of the famous Indian confederation 
known as the ‘ Five Nations.’ 

The Christmas number of St. Micholas will delight the heart of every 
child who is fortunate enough to see it. The. table of contents is too 
long to be fully described, but we may say that it contains, among many 
others, the names of Mary Mapes Dodge, ‘H. H.,’ Frank R. Stock- 
ton, and Edward Eggleston—which is saying enough. 

We have just seen the first number of a neatly printed paper bear- 
ing the title Appletons’ Literary Bulletin. This will be more thana 
record of the books published by this house, for it will contain selec- 
tions from the best critical journals of the day, both in this country 
and in Europe. : 

The eight lines of verse from the pen of the late Dr. Holland which 
appeared in the Youth’s Companion almost simultaneously with the 
Doctor's death, were not written for that periodical, as the newspapers 
naturally inferred, but formed a part of the ‘ Threnody ’ published in 
Scribner's for last May. 

Harper & Bros. have nearly ready ‘The Mendelssohn Family 
(1729-1847). From Letters and Journals. By Sebastian Hensel. 
With Eight Portraits from Drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. Second 
Revised Edition. In two volumes. Translated by Carl Klingemann 
and an American Collaborator. With a Notice by George Grove, 
D.C.L.’ 

With its December number, Appletons’ Fournal ends its career. Be- 
gun as an illustrated weekly, it became, by slow stages, an eclectic 
magazine. The lack of an international copyright opened this field 
to others who published more cheaply, and the Journal seems thus to 
have been crowded out. Mr. Bunce, the editor, did a great deal of 
good work at his ‘ Table,’ and in the ‘ Notes for Readers,’ the loss of 
which will be regretted by many people ; and if Appletous’ Fournal had 
nothing else in its record, it might boast that ‘ Picturesque America’ 
was born in its pages. 


The Academy calls Mr. W. Clark Russell, author of ‘ A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart,’ ‘ our modern Marryat of the commercial navy,’ 

The biography of Cardinal Newman, soon to be published in Eng- 
land, will contain an early portrait of the famous theologian and a 
fac-simile of the Ms. of his well-known hymn, ‘ Lead Kindly Light.’ 

Mr. J. W. Bouton has nearly ready his catalogue of rare books col- 
lected in Europe during the past summer. We have already had oc- 
casion to speak of this choice collection, which embraces many unique 
volumes. 

A supplement will be appended to Lippincott’s ‘ Dictionary of Bi- 
ography and Mythology’ in the shape of a necrological table contain- 
ing some two thousand names of persons noticed in the work who 
have died since its publication, or the dates of whose deaths have 
been recently ascertained. 

Ex-Minister Washburne has written his reminiscences of Thiers for 
the January Century. By special permission, Bonnat’s well known 
portrait of the French statesman has been engraved by Cole for the 
frontispiece of that number. It will be printed in color in the same 
manner as were some of the engravings in the second Scribner port- 
folio of proof impressions. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s first published poem, ‘ By the Sea, 
September ig, 1881,’ is now going the rounds of the press. It ap- 
peared originally in the Cincinnati Commercial. Mrs. Burnett’s poet- 
ical gifts have long been known to her friends, and it is to be hoped 
that, now the ice is broken, she will give to the public further proofs 
of their existence. 

A translation of Frederic Winkel Horn’s * History of the Literature 
of the Scandinavian North, from the Most Ancient Times to the Pres- 
ent,’ lately published at Leipzig, is announced as in preparation by 
S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. The American edition is to be the joint 
work of the original author and Prof. R. B. Anderson, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

M. Quantain, of Paris, will issue shortly the first volume of a series 
on the articles used by women in dress and personal decoration. It 
will be entitled ‘ L’Eventail.’ There will be sixty-five illustrations 
printed in different-colored inks. The designs—which are extremely 
graceful—surround the letter-press. Only 320 copies of this dainty 
volume will be printed, and fifty of these have been secured for this 
country by Mr. J. W. Bouton. A part of the edition is printed on 
Holland paper and will be bound in white satin. 

The title of Professor Rood’s ‘ Modern Chromatics,’ published in 
the ‘ International Scientific’ series, has been changed to ‘ Students’ 
Text-book of Color; or, Modern Chromatics, with Applications to 
Art and Industry.’ The reason given for this change is that the book 
was being constantly mistaken for a work on music. The thirty-sev- 
enth volume of this series, to be issued shortly, will be entitled ‘ The 
Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics.’ It has been written by 
Judge J. B. Stallo, of Cincinnati. 

J. B. Lippincott & Cv. publish this week ‘Selections from the 
Writings of Wm. M. Thackeray, chiefly Philosophical and Reflective,’ 
a volume which gathers together the bits of social philosophy that are 
scattered throughout the moralist’s novels and other writings. A 
full-length portrait of Thackeray in his library has been engraved for 
this book. The’same publishers have ready ‘ The Lands of the Bible,’ 
by Prof. J. W. McGarvey, a record of travel through the Holy Land 
and: adjacent countries. 

We have received the following : ‘ The editor and proprietor of the 
North American Review announces that the Review will be hereafter 
published at No. 30 Lafayette Place, and will appear under its own 
imprint. He states that he has found it impossible to conduct the 
publication in the spirit of the motto adopted by its founders, making 
it a forum of independent thought, and extending, at his discretion, 
the hospitality of its pages to thinkers and scholars of all creeds and 
forms of belief, and at the same time to maintain relations with a 
publishing house having extensive school-book and other interests of 
its own to promote. This change of imprint will involve no alter- 
ation whatever in the organization or service of the Review.’ The 
Messrs. Appleton, on the other hand, declare that their_connection 
with the Review was severed by themselves. 


“A Curious Episode.” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC : 


I am an admirer of the writings of Mr. Mark Twain, and conse- 
quently, when I saw the table of contents of the November number of 
the Century, bought it and turned at once to the article bearing his 
name, and entitled ‘ A Curious Episode.’ When I began to read it, 
it struck me as strangely familiar, and I soon recognized the story as 
a true one, told me in the summer of 1878 by an officer of the U. S. 
Artillery. Query : Did Mr. Twain expect the public to credit this nar- 
rative to his clever brain ? 


New York, Nov. 27; 188r. 


A Caprious READER. , , 
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. Among the more attractive features of the Holiday Number of THE 
Critic (Saturday, December 17) will be a pen-and-ink portrait of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of ‘Esmeralda’ and ‘ That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s, drawn by Frank Fowler, from the life. This is the only 
likeness of Mrs. Burnett that has been engraved. A biographical sketch 
of the popular novelist will be furnished by R. H. Stoddard. EF. C. Sted- 
man and Roger Riordan will each contribute verses; and Foel Chandler 
Farris will describe another ‘ Night with Uncle Remus.’ A reproduction 
of a fine engraving, printed on a separate sheet, will accompany the Holi- 
day number. 








WE are pleased to learn that the present year is not only 
one of unusual activity in the book world, but that it prom- 
ises to be one of exceptional prosperity. The number of 
books announced as forthcoming, early in the fall, was 
almost unprecedented, yet the sales thus far effected have 
fully justified the reliance of the publishers upon the mental 
activity of the people and their readiness to pay for ‘ read- 
ing matter.’ There seems to be no foundation for the 
charge that the American people are no longer the great 
readers they used to be. 





Tue failure of the American Book Exchange can hardly be 
attributed to the graspingness of American authors. Its 
managers cannot rail on the high-priced poet, the hard-fisted 
novelist or historian. ‘They have not perished in trying to 
succor the down-trodden and obscure in the world of author- 
ship, nor in a patriotic endeavor to elevate the tone of 
American letters. On the contrary, they have ignored the 
aspiring native writer and paid court to the standard authors 
of the mother country. It is not to be supposed that the 
Englishman has profited by their attentions. Farfrom it. He 
has only had the melancholy satisfaction of seeing his popu- 
larity on this side of the water increase, while his receipts 
from the ‘ regular’ publisher of his works here have become 
smaller than they were before. Taxed with “ irregularity’ 
by the established publishers, the managers of the Exchange 
may retort that it is no less regular to reprint a foreign work 
for ten cents than to reprint it for twenty dollars. If so, 
they must overlook the fact that the American publisher 
usually pays something, no matter how little, to the English 
author, and that he does not pay more simply, because, in 
the absence of a copyright treaty, he cannot afford to do so. 
If the Exchange has been of no further service, it deserves 
credit for having put in the plainest light the absurdity of 
the present lack of an international agreement. That the 
cheapest editions of popular books would be profitable de- 
spite the necessity of paying copyright, is shown by the suc- 
cess of Lady Brassey’s six-penny ‘ Voyage of the Sunbeam,’ 
which has been so great as to induce Sir Theodore Martin 
to issue an edition of his ‘ Life of the Prince Consort’ for 
sixty cents instead of twenty dollars. 





Historical Criticism of Christ. 


THERE are two natural processes in respect of all great per- 
sonalities that attract the interest and win the honor and reverence 
of the race : the process by which they are magnified and exalted 
into demi-gods and mythic divinities ; and the process by which, 
in ages of critical inquisitiveness, they are reduced to their original 
historic proportions. The two processes are by no means neces- 
sarily contradictory. The mythic greatness, the glamor and im- 
aginative exaltation of the human spirits that have wrought upon 
the souls of men with transcendent power, is just as truly a part 
of the history of humanity, and a deserved tribute to their magni- 


tude as persons of vast original force, as if it were biographically 
true in its details. And the later necessity which the critical or 
strictly historic spirit falls under, of discovering just what the 
literal facts were touching the person who is thus idealized, does 
little to disturb the place the object of this inquiry holds in the 
reverence of men. We have seen a general resurrection of the 
heroes and martyrs and poets and patriots of the past, called up 
in the last half-century by the spirit of modern historic criticism, 
to pass under the review of a strictly rational inquest and to un- 
dergo not the last, but a later judgment, from the beneficiaries of 
their genius, or their doings and sayings. An intense curiosity 
has animated the modern world to see the kings, the patriots, the 
poets, the saints and heroes of the past, as men, and not merely 
as splendid apparitions ; to bring them not down to, but within, 
the immediate range of human sympathies ; to know them as they 
really lived and moved, and get as near to their private hearts and 
experiences as the utmost pains could bring the closest and most 
microscopic investigators. We have, perhaps, lost some beloved 
personalities under a process which has undraped figures that 
seemed warm with human blood, to discover beneath only an zdea 
that had passed into human form, and taken a name—like that of 
Tell—where only a group of national feelings really existed. But, 
asa rule, the greatness and glory of historic names have not 
suffered from modern criticism, even when it has revealed much 
that was private and human on the feebler side. What they have 
seemed to lose by familiarity they have regained by sympathy and 
reality. The more human they have been made, the more inter- 
esting. Washington is himself growing in estimation from the 
critical development of his human personality ; for it is not only 
supernatural beings to whom the world assigns a double nature— 
the nature that belongs to their public, and the nature that be- 
longs to their private character. 

The multiplication of works on the strictly human nature of Jesus 
is one of the most marked features of the times. The Christian 
world for eighteen centuries was wholly occupied with the super- 
natural side of the founder of Christianity. His humanity was 
deemed of comparatively little importance, except as a _ sign of his 
humiliation and a ground of doctrine. That the Supreme Being 
should have condescended to incarnate himself in flesh and blood 
and take upon him the nature of man was indeed a matter of pro- 
found theological interest, and naturally became the foundation 
stone of a vast dogmatic system which still rules the creeds and 
the religious imagination of the Church and the world. But the 
life of Jesus from a human point of view necessarily became de- 
naturalized by the hypothesis, however well founded, of his being 
really a god, shrouded in a human form. Human he must be 
considered on one side, to make effectual the very dogma of his 
divine condescension, and to render him capable of expiating the 
sins of the race, whose lineage and nature he shared, and whom 
he came to save by his self-sacrifice. But this humanity of Christ’s 
was, after all, if metaphysically real, practically fictitious. He 
was a man and human only so far as a God of omniscient and 
omnipotent wisdom ‘and power could be a man; and he could 
only be a man as a king could be a beggar if he put on his rags 
and assumed his filth and poverty, and went about asking alms. 
All the while the king keeps his crown and knows his royalty, 
and must feel. the unreality of his destitution ; and it is at least 
very difficult to conceive how the man in Jesus could bea real 
man, while the God in him wasa real God. The difficulties of 
this union made a large part of the dogmatic speculation and con- 
troversy of the early Church. But the double nature got itself at 
last éstablished as a fundamental dogma—a mystery and riddle of 
hopeless obscurity, but none the less an article of faith, fruitful of 
the most intricate and puzzling, but also of the most awful and 
decisive convictions. Under its influence the man Jesus for eigh- 
teen centuries wholly disappeared. The Christ came forward, 
wearing indeed his human habiliments, and carrying in his divine 
person all the dogmatic fruits of his crucified humanity, but really 
only a god ; nay, God himself, and overwhelmingly interesting as 
God, while his proper humanity continued only as a foil, or means 
of setting off more effectively and dramatically his divinity. 

But in the last half-century the Church has brought forth chil- 
dren in all its branches, to whom the study of Jesus, not so much 
as the Christ, but in 4zmse/f as a genuine man—a man to himself, 
to his first disciples, to his mother and brethren, to his fellow 
Galileans, and to the Jewish people—has become a matter of the 
same interest, it seems to have been to his original biographers, 
the Synoptics. How easy it was to lose this interest in contem- 
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plating the Christ, and not Jesus, appears in the extraordinary 
departure made in the fourth Gospel from the simplicity of ‘the 
three Synoptics, and stil] more in that departure, once for all, which 
Paul in his epistles made from the biographical or ange historic 
and actual Jesus of Nazareth, to set up the Christ, the divine Sav- 
iour, or deific Messiah, as the sole object of contemplation, faith, 
and confidence, for his disciples. Paul, who must have known 


fully the earthly history of Jesus, hardly thinks it worth while to - 


dwell on any part of it—not his birth, or his works of mercy or 
love, or his human graces—but only on his death and resurrection 
and elevation to heavenly powers, and his speedy return in the 
clouds of heaven to set up his divine kingdom amid his risen saints 
in the earth. Is it any wonder that the Church for eighteen cen- 
turies has mainly followed in the track it so early took under the 
great authority of Paul, in neglecting the strictly human side of 
the founder of the faith ? H. W. BELLows, 


A Mi Nina. 
THERE is a palm beside my open door, 
Whose leaves the Southern Cross shines nightly through. 
Within its dusky shadow evermore, 
On all fair eves, when lightly falls the dew, 
The South Sea keeps a Jove-tryst to renew 
Its amour with the low-reclining land, 
Lighting its soft approaches to my view 
With phosphorescent gleams on every hand, 
Like drowning stars, lost out of heaven’s radiant band. 


Within this syren-soothing calm I come, 

Willing of mind to sink into repose. 

Lulled by the drowsy summer-insect hum, 

(My cares left yonder at the lost day’s close), 

I share existence with the night-blown rose 

Whose soul of fragrance trembles in the air. 

Escaped froin self and from all lesser foes, 

Star-crowned, sea-comforted, I once more dare 

To kiss the lips of love and twine her glorious hair. 
PANAMA, November, 1881, TRACY ROBINSON: 


‘The Boston Culture.” 
To THE EpIToRS OF THE CRITIC: 

May I say afew words in defence of the culture of New York as 
compared with that of Boston? You mention Vanderbilt as the typi- 
cal New Yorker ; but is not Vanderbilt one of the greatest of art pa- 
trons? Has he not presented the obelisk to the city of New York to 
cultivate the people’s taste? Has he not presented the collection 
from Donati to the Art Museum? Has he not patronised the best 
sculptors with a true esthetic sense, and not simply because his money 
reached them? Has he not bought the choicest books in the market ? 
Show us a Boston millionaire who has done all this. And is not 
Vanderbilt’s house, from all we hear of it, a veritable museum in it- 
self? We are too prone to decry New York’s literary sentiment. 
New Yorkers are fond of the beautiful ; consequently, perhaps, too 
fond of upholstery and dress. But of late years, music and art, to- 
gether with literature, have gone hand in hand onward and upward 
surely. Our millionaires take the lead in cultured tone and in patro- 
nizing our La Farges, and our St. Gaudenses, together with our Louis 
Tiffanys. And as for literature and the drama, show me a maga- 
zine equal to Scribner's or Harpers’, or show me an original Boston 
play. L. F. C 

New York 15 Nov., 1881. 

[It would be well if our tardy correspondent should re-read the 
editorial in reply to which he writes, as he has apparently failed to 
see the point at issue.]|—EpDs. CRITIC. 





Queen Margherita and American Literature. 
To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC: 

The American Register states that the Queen of Italy is a reader of 
St. Nicholas. And this recalls an incident that was much discussed in 
the American colony in Rome three winters ago. Some years before, 
a wealthy and ambitious American of some prominence in his native 
state had been presented at the Italian court. The Queen, who has 
always exhibited a lively curiosity about the United States, inquired 
of him whether there was any such thing as an American literature. 
The gentleman would have been wroth had he not been in the pres- 
ence of a queen. As it was, he mastered his ire, but replied with con- 
siderable warmth that if her Majesty would permit him he would be 
happy to send her ‘ the American literature.’ The Queen replied with 
some amiable commonplace, and thought no more of the matter till 
five or six months later, when several large boxes arrived at the cus- 
tom-house, addressed to Queen Margherita. They were sent to the 


Quirinal Palace unopened, and were there found to contain ‘the 
American literature’ in handsome bindings. There were Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte, and presumably Longfellow and Whittier, but 
whether Lowell and Emerson were included in the list we have no 
means of knowing. We are positive, however, that the Queen has 
read Mark Twain, and admires him greatly ; for at a ball at the Qui- 
rinal Palace in the winter of 1879 she surprised an American gentle- 
man by quoting ‘Tom Sawyer.’ She had read the book with her son, 
the Prince of Naples, and they had both enjoyed it hugely. It was 
so amusing to think that there were people who lived in that way. 
New York, 30 Nov., 1881. L. E. M. 








The Fine Arts 








se L’Art.’’* 

A CENTURY ago, Denis Diderot, who knew a thing or two, wrote: 
‘ As a general thing, consider well our artists. It is those who are the 
quickest to get angry who have the least right to.’ The editors of 
L’ Art recall the dictum with some bitterness, since they have been 
summoned before a Parisian tribunal by eight engravers, whose work 
on the illustrated catalogue of a sale of pictures belonging to a gentle- 
man of note their journal undertook to criticise. Is there any special 
reason why engravers should be even more irritable and restive under 
critical discussion than votaries of other branches of the fine arts? Per- 
haps it comes from the fact that they stand nearer to the d/ouse element 
in the great cities, and absorb more readily than other artists the well- 
known turbulence of artisans. They are less apt to reach fame than 
painters, and although there are striking exceptions to the rule, they 
have been hitherto a good deal overlooked. Of late years, both in 
America and France, the engravers have come to the front, and they 


_ receive now the attention that they deserve. From ZL’ Art they think, 


at least eight of them think, they have had too much attention. M. 
Laguillermie, who took the Grand Prix in 1866, was especially indig- 
nant, and is singled out for particular answer by M. Paul Leroi on 
page 88 of the present volume. What makes the matter interesting is 
the fact that the French tribunal did not throw the matter out of court, 
as one might have expected, but merely reduced the 26,000 francs of 
damages claimed to the sum of 2400francs. The matter goes to court 
again ; but meanwhile Messrs. Véron and Leroi make a good argu- 
ment in defence of freedom of criticism. They maintain that the 
Baron de Beurnonville was badly treated by these engravers, for in- 
stead of making good translations of his fine pictures for the catalogue, 
they miserably botched their work. It is hard to see how such free- 
dom of remark as this can be withheld from a journal that was founded 
and exists on the assumption that nothing will hinder plain speech on 
its part in regard to theartistic merit of work. Assubscriber to Z’ Art 
would have a juster case against it, should it suppress the truth or 
praise what was bad ; for he could allege that the editors had taken his 
subscription under false pretences. As to whatis good or bad in art, 
no one can decide absolutely. If Z’Art persisted long in admiring 
bad work through ignorance, it would come to a financial crisis sooner 
or later, and a better publication would take its place. 

We are far from holding that Z’A7t is an ideal art weekly. But at 
present there is none other so full, so handsome, so discriminate, and 
so generally fair, to be had. If a better art journal exists we have yet 
to know it. On the side of harshness it very seldom errs. On the 
contrary, the writing, painting, modelling, and engraving people of 
Paris are so often thrown together, that sometimes one can notice how 
a writer in Z’ Art has stretched a point of conscience in order not to 
discourage a good workman who has done an indifferent piece of 
work, and who is an acquaintance or perhapsa friend as well. There 
is no fierceness, no vituperation such as there once was. The age is 
more practical and more cosmopolitan. Especially is Paris the great 
rendezvous of the world that admires the fine arts, and common in- 
terest, if not courtesy, now dictates to Frenchmen a larger measure of 
restraint than ever before. We still hear occasionally a malediction 
that the rich Americans carry off some of the best pictures. M. Albert 
Wolff now and then discovers that the uncouth New York banker has 
learned to prefer French paintings to chromo-lithographs, and 
majestically informs Paris of hisdiscovery. But that‘ there are gains 
for all our losses,’ as Mr. Stoddard sings, ‘s well enough understood 
in France, and the fact that Meissonier is sorry he sold his ‘ 1817’ to 
Stewart does not blind men to the fact that America has given French 
art a powerful impulse, even if it be only in the shape of dollars. 
L’ Art knows this, and is each year readier to take notice of what is 
being done in art here. It begins to admit to its pages the pictures 
of American artists living abroad, and if it has not yet laid its hand on 
the work of which we are going to be proud in the next generation, 
every allowance must be made for the difference of language, the dis- 
tance of America, and the crude ideas of American work and Ameri- 





* L’Art: Révue Hebdomadaire Illustrée. Septitme Année. Tome 111, New 
York: J. W. Bouton. 
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can needs which obtain among the callow students of art that flock 
from this side to Paris. From the American art student and the 
American fancur, Parisians will never learn anything of America. 
Some of the noteworthy features of the current volume are the let- 
ters sent by M. Enderlin, the young sculptor who is the first to enjoy 
the annuity granted to a chosen artist by Z’ Art, provided he pursues 
his work in Italy, and sends back a certain amount of work in earnest 
of;his attention to his studies. The Salon is reviewed at length by 
Réné Menard, Paul Leroi, and A. de Baudot. Provincial expositions 
at Bordeaux and Lille have extended notice. The London agent of 
LZ’ Ari reviews the pictures of the season at the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor. Of the full-page etchings many are excellent ; perhaps 
the etching by.Milius of Norbert Goeneutte’s picture of two old fellows 
examining a Stradivarius violin may be selected as the best example 
of novelty in design, together with excellence of etching ; but so far 
as the latter alone is concerned, the portrait of Saucéde by Bonnat, as 
it is rendered by Edmond Yon, and the ‘ Al’Atelier’ of Honoré Dau- 
mier, from the plate of Ramus, are much preferred. But with the 
possible fate of Véron before one, it may be wiser to be circumspect 
of statement regarding the relative beauty of prints from the tables of 
combative etchers and engravers. Fired by success against their great 
foe, they may think it worth while to enter suit against the trans- 
atlantic pigmy who should dare to give an opinion on their merits. 


Art Notes. 

TuE Princess Louise has made a little Venetian sketch to accom- 
pany an article in the January Century. 

Mr. Fowler’s portrait of Emerson, which forms the frontispiece of 
this number of THE Critic, was drawn from a photograph taken by 
F. Gutekunst, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. W. E. Henley, who was a frequent contributor to Ward's Eng- 
lish Poets, and who has recently written in the 47¢ Journal about M. 
Legros and Mr. Randolph Caldecott, has just been appointed editor 
of the Magazine of Art. 








The Drama 








MLLE. RHEA, a French actress, appeared at Booth’s Theatre on 
Monday night. She comes, by way of London, from St. Petersburg. 
Jocose stories have been told of her relations with Nihilism ; smart 
comments have been made on the advertising uses of conspiracy ; 
and. curiously enough, it is a fact that New York owes the visit of 
Mille. Rhea to the late crisis in Russia. When Alexander II. was 
Czar, Baron Kuster was director of the theatres. The Baron was a 
speculator who had won imperial favor by buying a palace for the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. He introduced a system of rigid economy 
in stage concerns, encouraging inexpensive débutantes, and eliminat- 
ing the Arnold-Plessy, Worms, Dupuis, and other well-prized artists 
of the French stage. Mlle. Rhea came to the theatre under his au- 
spices.. She had been a governess in a Russian household. She had 
no histrionic training ; but her face, voice and bearing were in her 
favor. She became the fashion with the dandies of St. Petersburg, 
and was making a respectable name on the boards when the Czar 
was murdered, the reforms of Alexander III. began, and Baron Kus- 
ter was summarily dismissed from office. Mlle. Rhea’s knowledge of 
languages served her in good stead. She had spent several summers 
among the English, studying their tongue, and she resolved to try her 
fortunes in London. She appeared as Beatrice in * As you Like It,’ 
and was applauded by discerning critics. 

The part which she chose for her first appearance in New York was 
that of Adrienne Lecouvreur. It is not a good play for her purpose. 
Time has not dealt gently with the work of Scribe and Legouvé. Its 
artificiality is now painfully evident ; its bursts of passion are of the 
Stage, stagey. In its early days the atmosphere of the life in which it 
moves had not wholly faded out of France.. The gossiping abbés of 
the drawing-rooms were gone ; the time of licentiousness had van- 
ished, and ladies were.no longer in thé habit of concealing copies of 
‘ Faublas’ and the ‘ Liaisons dangéreuses ’ under their pillows. But 
Rachel was still there, to recall the form and features of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, and many dapper officers of the Second Empire thought 
they only lacked the opportunity to emulate the triumphs of Maurice 
de Saxe. Rachel carried the piece on her shoulders. It was accepted 
as a revelation of her own life, of passions she had nursed, of ha- 
treds she had conceived. ' With her it died, and though one or two 
stage bantlings have been born of it, and though Michonnet the 
prompter has begotten a numerous brood, the play fell inanimate on 
the boards when Rachel ceased to breathe her genius into it. 

Mile. Rhea is not likely to revive it. She is a handsome woman. 
When she came on the stage her classic profile and stately presence 
gave an unwonted charm to the ungraceful folds of Roxana’s Turkish 
dress. When she spoke, her foreign accent was so noticeable that 
she could, at times, be hardly understood. She would have done far 
better-to speak French. She phrased the lay of the ‘ Two Pigeons’ 


in a pretty, touching, womanly fashion, but without real passion, real 
fire, real enthusasm. She had bursts of love and wrath, but they 
came and vanished too suddenly. She did nothing in suci a manner 
as to arrest attention, scarcely rising above an ordinary level in the 
delivery of the famous lines into which Adrienne concentred her hate 
and her jealousy. She has all the qualities of an actress trained in a 
good school ; but she will not stir very violently our placid histrionic 
waters, : 


GREAT expectations are formed of the new drama, ‘ The Lights o’ 
London,’ which isto be produced next Monday at the Union Square 
Theatre. Writers of comedy and tragedy being scarce, writers of melo- 
drama are entitled to respectful consideration. And they are the 
more worthy of a*hearing when introduced to the American public at 
a theatre generally devoted to the fustian of the French stage, and 
abandoned to the mercies of incompetent adapters. Mr. G. R. Sims, 
who wrote ‘ ‘The Lights o’ London,’ is, as a journalist, of no great ac- 
count. He made his mark as a writer of ballads of the poor, touch- 
ing little lyrics of very simple construction. He has tried his hand at 
comedy and farce, altogether without success. His real power was 
revealed by accident. This play, the ‘ Lights o’ London,’ had gone 
begging from one stage door to another. No manager would look at 
it. Like the author of ‘ Forget-me-not,’ whose manuscript lay for 
years in Mr. Wallack’s cupboards, Mr. Sims had faith in his play : an 
actor, hitherto little known, was induced to put it on the boards of the 
Princess’ Theatre ; the critics and the public instantly hailed it as one 
of the best melodramas in the English language. We will not now 
discuss its plot, which is common enough. We are mainly concerned 
to point to this play as an antidote to ‘The World’ and other produc- 
tions of a moribund school, Its force is entirely due to its portrayal 
of real life. Its reliance is wholly upon nature. It is a drama of the 
streets ; its scenes are those which’ nobody who has come to man’s 
estate has passed without noticing. ‘Mr. Sims,’ says an English 
critic, ‘ concerns himself with that wolfish struggle for subsistence which 
is the most striking feature in our social existence. The casual ward, 
when the claimants for shelter crowd around its doors; the bleak 
refuge offered by the less exposed portions of the parks ; the steps 
upon which the tramp sinks in exhaustion, to be driven on by the 
voice of authority ; the street market, with the loud-voiced coster- 
mongers shouting themselves hoarse in the attempt to sell their 
wares ; the tavern-door through which the penniless and fuddled arti- 
san is ignominiously thrust ; the lobby of the police station, with the 
unkempt and wild-eyed vagabonds pressing for admission—these are 
the scenes Mr. Sims loves,and these he depicts with a fidelity that 
has not been surpassed.’ The tendency of the modern drama is more 
and more toward naturalism. As Mr. Crummels’ real pump has 
become indispensable to the stage-manager, so the portrayal of real 
emotions has become indispensable to the playwright. For melo- 
dramas of this class there is now, and always will be, an honorable 
place ; for melodramas like ‘ The World’ there will ever remain noth- 
ng but obloquy and contempt. 


Miss GENEVIEVE WARD is an actress of repute. Her playing is re- 
markable for a delicacy and finesse almost foreign to our boards, and 
she cannot fail, in-time, to win popular recognition. Hitherto, she 
complains, her countrymen have been cool to her. At a woman’s 
club in Providence, some three years ago, their apathy was brought 
before the members. A Mrs. Zadel Barnes Gustavson was present on 
the occasion, and to her the President of the'club made direct appeal. 
‘I wish,’ said the President, ‘that you would write an article about 
her ; not a. bit of newspaper gossip—she receives enough of those— 
but a careful, critical, and appreciative paper.” Mrs. Gustavson was 
struck with the proposal. She went to see Miss Ward’s performance 
and thought her as good as Charlotte Cushman. She then set to work 
to indite the following ode : g 

* Hail to thee and farewell, 
Beautiful Genevieve ! 

Oh, kind to thee be wind and wave, 

Thou daughter of the Free and Brave ! 

Godspeed of English heart and hand 

Goes with thee to thy native land. 

Farewell, 
Beautiful Genevieve !’ 

Having thus wrought herself to a proper pitch of enthusiasm, Mrs. 
Gustavson wrote to her heroine for biographical materials. Miss Ward 
replied that she was busy. She was playing ‘ Forget me Not’ in 
London; the Prince of Wales had come to see her twice in two 
weeks, the Prince of Wales had applauded her, the Prince of Wales 
had said there was no acting like hers off the French stage, the Prince 
of Wales had asked her if she was not French, and poor Mrs. Gustav- 
son could hardly expect that an actress thus honored should furnish 
notes for memoirs. All she could do was to send ‘ a few items jotted 
duwn by mother.’ Let us be thankful for small mercies. Without 
the ‘ few items jotted down by mother,’ Mrs. Gustavson’s book, now 
published,* would have been lost to the world. We may well echo 





* Genevieve Ward. By Zadel Barnes Gustavson. With Portrait. Boston: James 
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the sentiments of a M. Charles Boissiére, who thus apostrophizes the 
mother of Miss Ward : 
** Alors, n’ écoutant plus que votre charité, 

Votre courage ardent, cunduit par la bonté, 

Dans bien des cceurs Frangais gravit votre mémoire, 

Parmi nous votre bon ncm sera scuvent cité; 

On chérit vos talents ; mais c’est Mhumanité. 

Qui saura mieux encor consacrer votre gloire.”” 

‘ Among the seven hundred and ten distinguished persons, and bear- 
ing but one name, who accompanied William the Conqueror from 
Normandy to the conquest of England in 1066, was Baron Leigh, 
and in the still preserved record of their names is that of Ward, one 
of the noble captains, this being the earliest date in which the name 
is found in English history.’ Starting from the Norman Conquest, 
the ‘few items jotted down by mother’ trace the family of the actress 
to the year 1870, when we nnd it settled in Paris, taking part in the 
Franco-German war. During the siege the Wards performed wonders 
of valor and benevolence, and as contemporary historians basely ig- 
nore them, we agree with Mrs. Gustavson that ‘ the pages of this lit- 
tle volume are a fitting place to make good so striking a deficiency.’ 
About this time—for it is impossible to be precise, as the authoress 
abhors dates and gives the only hint of her heroine’s age by saying 
that she was born ‘on the 27th of the blustering month of March’— 
about this time, then, though it may have been twenty years earlier, 
Genevieve Ward met and contracted a civil marriage with one Count 
de Guerbel, a Russian, who met his mother-in-law after the cere- 
mony, was ‘confronted with indignant reproaches,’ and fled precipi- 
tately, never to return. Then she became an opera singer, and 
seems to have ‘won some lyric successes under the name of Guerra- 
bella. Then her voice failed and she went on the stage. Of the per- 
sonal tributes which are reprinted in this ‘ careful, critical,and appre- 
ciative paper,’ some are very valuable, and are paid by very distin- 
guished persons. Mr. Longfellow, for example, writes, ‘ My nephew’s 
name in full is Alexander Wadsworth Longfellow ; but the nrst name 
is generally dropped by us;’ and so forth. Mr. F. Charles, ‘an 
artist who made his hit as Green Jones in the ‘‘ Ticket of Leave 
man,’’’ writes: ‘ Mrs. Charles joins me most cordially in congratula- 
tions upon your last victory.’ Lady Wilde, mother of Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, says: ‘ You have waked me to new life with all your splendid 
manifestations of genius and beauty.’ And the esthetic Mr. Oscar 
Wilde himself writes: ‘I must see the last night of ‘ Annie Mie.’ 
Might I ask for the same box mamma and I had? Or, if that is taken, 
- any box will do. I should like to be there to show how much I ap- 
preciate your noble acting, and how much I admire a play the critics 
have so misunderstood.’ 








Music 








The Oratorio Society. 


WE cannot but think that the selection of Rubinstein’s ‘ Tower of Ba- 
bel’ for the opening concert of the Oratorio Society, was one of those 
errors that are committed with such good intentions that we are bound 
to pardon them, be the result what it may. There was certainly 
reason to hope that as the work had been given so lately (during the 
‘May Festival) by the same forces, it would be sure to be smoothly 
performed, even thus early in the season ; and also that the interest it 
awakened on a first hearing would be gratified by its speedy repeti- 
tion. The existence of this interest was proved by the size of the 
audience that filled Steinway Hall on last Saturday night ; but it was 
equally patent that the preparation for the concert had been hasty and 
insufficient, and that in order to do full justice to such a work as the 
* Tower,’ a great deal more of study and rehearsal is necessary. Yet 
the performance was enjoyable in the main (owing chiefly to the 
sturdy genius manifested in the composition), although it could not be 
considered particularly creditable either as chorus singing or training. 
The attack of the chorus was for the most part excellent. But the 
quality of tone produced was rarely satisfactory ; piano and forte were 
too often lost in a something between the two that was not an inten- 
tional mezzo forte. Above all, one heard but rarely that first desider- 
atum in a well-trained chorus—or, indeed, in a musical body of any 
kind—an evenly sustained tone. The fiano would gradually and 
surely augment itself until it had reached a sort of mezzo forte: the 
forte would as surely lose quality immediately after attack and be 
merged in the same negative tone. Then, too, the intonation was 
not always accurate ; at times it became painfully uncertain. An es- 
pecially noticeable illustration of this defect was given in the ‘ Chorus 
of the Semites,’ when in the sixth measure there occurs the augmented 
second, C sharp, B flat; the C sharp was never sharp enough to be 
much more than a C natural, sung badly out of tune, and the effect 
on the chorus was simply to kill the point of it. The next chorus, 
that of the ‘ Hamites,’ made some amends ; it was given with consid- 
erable buoyancy and spirit, but was followed by a careless, almost 
slovenly piece of work in ‘ Where in rocky Inlets.’ That this exquis te 
bit of part-writing made its effect on the audience in spite of the man 


ner in which it was sung was simply because of its inherent beauty. 
The great final chorus—a noble composition—was perhaps as well 
done as would be possible in the ¢empo adopted, which, however, we 
could not but feel to be tooslow. There is undoubtedly abundant 
justification for a measured, broad treatment of the movement—des- 
ignated ‘ Largo’ in the score; and if it were possible to secure an 
even, effective rendering of itin Dr. Damrosch’s /empo, we should 
consider it as fully justified, and, indeed, the only correct way of 
treating it ; but we do not consider this possible, excepting, perhaps, 
with a chorus composed entirely of artists. There is a limit to the 
sustaining power of the human voice, and toward the close of this 
chorus Rubinstein seems to have reached it; there then remains 
nothing for the conductor to do—unless he choses to risk what Dr. 
Damrosch attained, viz., a lame and impotent conclusion—but to 
hurry his /empo somewhat. We are convinced that this is the way 
that Rubinstein himself would treat the movement. 

The ‘Sanctus’ from the Berlioz ‘ Requiem’ was a beautiful per- 
formance, remarkably steady and well sustained. Signor Campanini 
sang it in his best vein, and was admirably aided by chorus and or- 
chestra. In the ‘ Tower’ he was somewhat less effective. Mr. Rem- 
mertz sang the bass solos with a loud voice, and with a peculiar ac- 
cent which it ought to be possible to remedy. If not, we would 
much prefer to hear him sing in German ; or if in English, then less 
loudly and more artistically. 


The Quintet Club Concert. 

It is difficult to say just what conditions are most favorable for the 
growth and development of a good string quartet. It is not difficult, 
however, to see that these conditions do not exist in New York at 
present, and indeed have never existed to the extent of giving us a 
thoroughly good ensemble. A quartet may have been heard, at times, 
that had in its performance a pleasing suggestion of the true thing ; 
but this has been exceptional. The rul- is a lack of balance, both in 
quality and quantity of tone ; indicating that the quartet has been 
formed merely for the purpose of playing the numbers on any given 
programme, and that, although these numbers may have been very 
well rehcavsed, the party is not sufficiently in the habit of play- 
ing together to render such rehearsals adequate for anything more 
than a respectable performance. Quartet playing under such circum- 
stances must always be unsatisfying. In spite of the care that had 
evidently been bestowed upon the programme, the-performance of the 
Quintet Club at its first matinée, which occurred on the 23d ult., was 
disappointing. That the nfo movement from Rubinstein’s quartet, 
op. 17, would go nicely, because of its sugary quality, was to be ex- 
pected. The public likes that sort of thing ; and the movement has a 
very ‘ taking’ theme—singularly like that of the andante of the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto, by the way. The andante con moto from the 
Beethoven Quartet—the C Minor, op. 53--was smoothly and intelli- 
gently played ; the other three movements also smoothly enough, but 
not always intelligently, and without the slightest appreciation of the 
humorous quality which is very strong in them, especially in the last. 
That the tone of the quartet is not evenly balanced seems to be due in 
great part to the instruments; the violoncello is particularly weak 
and dry ; the violins and the viola are of more even calibre and, al- 
though not warm or rich in tone, blend nicely. Miss Lina Anton, who 
played Mendelssohn’s ‘ Variations Serieuses,’ and the pianoforte part 
of Goldmark’s Quintet, op. 30, seems to be thoroughly at home in 
her chamber music (playing it with excellent touch, and a really mu- 
sician-like breadth of grasp), and very nervous and excitable over her 
sulo work. The Variations, despite occasional bits of very intelligent 
reading and good phrasing, were a sad muddle, in the main. The 
quintet is long, stupid, and (thematically) attenuated. There is so 
much that is better that it seems a pity to waste time either in study- 
ing or hearing it. 





The Italian Opera. 


IF Rossini’s ‘ William Tell,’ at the Academy of Music last Monday 
night, left much to be desired in completeness of text as well as in 
perfection of performance, we have, for our consolation, the assur- 
ance that this is the case in nearly all representations of this opera, 
and that the shortcomings of Mr. Mapleson’s company would be very 
likely to be offset by others-of equal importance in almost any opera 
house not under royal patronage and subvention. ‘ William Tell” 
calls for a very heavy cast, which must include at least three excep- 
tional singers (Tell, Arnoldo, and the Fisherman), a large chorus, a 
ballet, a large and well-trained orchestra, and a great deal of prepara- 
tory study and rehearsal. All this is very expensive, and much of it 
—the exceptional singers, a good ballet, and the necessaty time for 
rehearsal—cannot always be had, even when there is no lack of 
money with which to pay for them ; so the opera is rarely given at all, 
and still more rarely is it given in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 
The deficiencies of the performance of last Monday lay, firstly, in the 
utter incompetency of Mile. Dotti, who sang (or rather attempted to, 
but failed to sing) the music of Mathilde, and whose unfitness for the 
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part necessitated the cutting of the great duet between Mathilde and 
Arnoldo in the third act, as well as certain important portions of the 
Jinales ; and, secondly, in a sudden hoarseness that compelled Signor 
Costa to merely whisper his way through the important 7é/e of Gessler. 
The cuts throughout were liberal ; but the opera in its original form 
is very long and monotonous, and three hours of it are quite as much 
as most audiences care to listen to. Of the music retained, one can 
only say that it is very beautiful. Dramatic music it is not in any 
sense—a few isolated moments excepted—but it is beautiful music of 
its kind, and well worth occasional production and hearing. Of the 
cast there can be no doubt that the first praise belongs to Signor Ga- 
lassi, whose ‘ Tell’ is a noble figure, and who sang his music with 
great skill and true dramatic quality. M. Prevost has more of 
quality than skill ; his fresh, bright voice, however, stood him in good 
stead, and lasted beautifully through the arduous work of Arnoldo, 
enabling him to face his half dozen C’s in chest right manfully. M. 
Prevost is by no means the best representative of the part that has 
been heard ; but he is thoroughly satisfactory in it, and deserved the 
success he achieved. Besides Signor Runcio, who sang the song of 
the Fisherman with considerable taste, and Miss Juch, whose Jem- 
my is, all things considered, the most promising thing she has done, 
there remain to be noticed only the performance of Mlle. Valerga (an 
admirable Lit of singing and acting), aud the excellent work of the chorus 
and orchestra, on which Signor Arditiis to be complimented. Madame 
Cavalazzi is always delightfully graceful, but the coryphées are not. 
The mistaken attempt to put in scene two new operas of * grand’ 
dimensions—new, at least—for this season, during the same week, 
revenged itself on Wednesday night by a performance of Verdi’s 
* Aida,’ in which chorus and orchestra were as coarse and faulty as 
they had been excellent in ‘Tell.’ Nothing went absolutely wrong, 
but everything was in the roughest possible condition; the stage 
waits were intolerably long, and the stage itself—excepting, perhaps, 
in the last scene, extremely shabby. Of the two debutants Signora 
Rossini, as Aida, made the more favorable impression, and scored a 
genuine success in the gallery. The lady has a telling soprano voice 
which she puts bravely into her work, a very marked vibrato, anda 
style which, if not absolutely bad, is so far removed from the artistic, 
that we should hesitate to indorse her as even a good second-rate 
singer. Signora Cobianski (Amneris), whose voice, while sufficiently 
powerful in the upper, is weak in the lower register, sings somewhat 
better, while she does not act quite so well as Signora Rossini. 
Signor Campanini’s ‘ Rhadames’ is in many respects an admirable 


performance ; what it lacks of heroic quality is more than made 
amends for by the exquisite taste with which the music is sung. The 
*‘ Amonasro’ of Signor Galassi is also one of that excellent artist’s best 
roles, an almost faultless piece of singing and acting, and of itself 
enough to carry the opera. 


Musical Notes. 


IN reply to a correspondent, we would say that the address of Mme. 
Anna Bishop is ‘ The Bristol, 55 West Eleventh Street, New York.’ 

Mr. S. B. Mills will shortly give a series of recitals at Steinway 
Hall, the chief interest of which will lie in certain rarely heard com- 
positions for pianoforte and violin, and for the pianoforte alone. 

Composers are occasionally, nowadays, better paid for their work 
than in the time of Beethoven and Schubert. Brahm’s honorarium 
for his two symphonies (from the house of Simrock) was ten thousand 
thalers. ; 

The first concert of Mme. Adelina Patti under the new management 
was given at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Monday evening. 
The audience completely filled the house and received the prima 
donna with the same enthusiasm that was manifested on the occasion 
of her appearance in this city. Madame Patti sang:the ‘fOmbra Leg- 
giera’ from ‘ Dinorah,’ Eckert’s ‘ Echo Song,’ a ballad, and the part 
of Marguerite in the garden scene from ‘ Faust.’ 

The second Symphony Concert, under direction of Dr. Damrosch, 
will be given at Steinway Hall this (Saturday) evening. The pro- 
gramme includes Schubert’s Quintette, op. 163; Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo, for the pianoforte, No. 4, op. 44; two Norwegian melodies, 
for strong orchestra, by Edward Grieg ; and Beethoven’s Symphony in 
F, No. 8. The first three compositions are given for the first time, the 
concerto and the Norwegian melodies being new. Madame Schiller 
will be the soloist of the concert, the jubilee rehearsal of which took 
place on Thursday afternoon. 

An interesting addition to our Bach literature has just been made 
in the shape of a suite in C minor for the pianoforte, edited by Rob- 
ert Franz, and published by Breitkopf and Hartel, of Leipzig. There 
are several manuscript copies of this suite in existence. One at Berlin 
describes it as teing for the piano, while that in the Town Library 
at Leipzig bears on the title ‘for the lute.’ Portions of the work 
seem to have been only sketched in, and these have been carefully 
filled out by Dr. Franz, than whom no more competent editor could 
have been selected. The suite is said to have, beside a sarabande 
and a gigue, a fine prelude and fugue. 
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I, 


RAPHAEL: 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORKS, AND HIS TIMES. 
With 155 Engravings and 43 Full-page plates. Imperial octavo volume, 620 pages, handsomely 
bound in half morocco, gilt top or full gilt edges (in a neat box), $153 turkey morrocco, $20. 

The large number of illustrations in the text, together with the numerous full-page plates, in this superb work, 
all reproduced from Paintings or fac-similes of Drawings of RAPHAEL, by the 
FIRSC ARTISTS IN EUROPE, make this the most artistic and valuable Gift- 
Book EVER PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNERY. The Lllustrations comprise 
nearly every work of importance by the Master. 

** As aholiday book it has the rare 
merit of being sumptuous in appear- 
ance and authoritative in contents. 
It is a mine of correct information.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


II 


‘A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque Lands.” 


France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Tyrol, 
Italy, Scandinavia. By L. G. SEGUIN. 


A magnificent Imperial folio volume, printed on superfine paper, illustrated with 170 engravings from 
designs by the most celebrated painters of the countries described. Bound in richly orna- 
mented cloth, full gilt (in a neat box), $103 turkey morocco, $20. 


“An exceptionally valuable book—including a 
gallery of admirable pictures. Its broad pages ad- 
mit of very effective views of natural scenery and 
architectural effects, The text of the volume is 
both entertaining and informing.”—N. Y. Os- 
SERVER. 


THE LONDON TIMES says: ** Nothing 
- ean be happier than the way in which 
the artists of this work bring palpa- 
bly before us precisely what we want ~ 
to know. Many of the subjects will 
be recognized as the work of artists 
so distinguished as Jules Breton, 
Corot, the, eminent landscape paint- 
er, Israels, the first of the modern 
Dutch school, arid Tidemann, the Nor- 
wegian, whose pictures are so re- 
markable for truth and character.” 


III. 
FINE ART GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


THE MAY BLOSSOM; 


Or, THE PRINCESS AND HER PEOPLE. 


64 pages, colored plates in quarto volume, handsomely bound, $2.50. Quite inad- 
vance of its predecessors in engraving, designs, and color-printing, from original paintings by the 
principal illustrator of ** AFTERNOON TEA.” 

N. Y. Curistian Union says: “Jt is an exquisite book, from the title-page to the finis. Every page is a 
perfect study. Even the table of contents is enriched by pictares of beautiful design and color. It will call 

Sorth the enthusiastic appreciation of the young people as surely as it will fascinate older readers.” 


IV. ; 


Shakespearian Tales in Verse. 


: A Rhyming Version of some of the Popular Plays of Shakespeare. 
100 fall pages of colored illustrations, from ORIGINAL DESIGNS, Royal quarto vol- 
ume, elegantly bound in extra cloth, full gilt, $3. 
“ One of the handsomest, brightest, and most charming of Fuvenile Publications. The illustrations ali 
show superior workmanship, the figures are life-like, and the, colors vivid and pleasing.” —CuicaGo EvENING 
_ JourNAL, 








NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


LIFE & SPEECHES OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


By G. Barnetr SMITH. 2 steel portraits. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 708 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. ‘ 


EpinsurcH Scotsman: ** The Author has 
furnished a magnificent testimony to 
Mr. Bright's genius and statesmanship. 
It would not be easy to devise a better 
pee for presenting within reasonable 

imits a clear and detailed view of the 
part Mr. Bright has actually taken in 
public controversies.” 

The London News : ‘‘It is in‘one sense a History of 
England during the last half century.” 


II 


The Nature and Fesstion of Art. 


MORE ESPECIALLY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By Lezorotp Erpuitz. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
520 pages, $4. 

This work comprehends an inquiry into the nature of 
art in general, in the course of which its current themes 
are critically examined. This inquiry comprises the 
second part of the work. The first is devoted to an ex- 
amination of the present condition of architecture, and 
the third to the means by which architecture may 
made —_ a living art. This third part comprehends 
an analysis of antique and medieval achitecture, and 
although it deals to some extent with technical ques- 
tions, is so written as to be intelligible to unprofessional 
readers. _ 


History of Religion in England. 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE LONG PAR- 
LIAMENT TO THE END OF THE 18TH 
CENTURY. By Joun Stoucuton, D.D. 6 vols., 
crown 8vo, $15; comprising 

I. Church of the Civil Wars. 
II. Church of the Commonwealth. 
III. and IV. Church of the Restoraticn. 
V. Church of the Revolution. 
VI. Church in the Georgian Era. 


“ There is no need to woe ee Dr. Stoughton’s learned 
research, impartiality, thoughtfulness, picturesque style, 
and thorough ro Sap spre of the religious, political, 
and social life of the 17th century. The monographs of 
individual lives are simply charming The characters, 
sketched with discrimination and vigor, seem to live and 
move before us. The human actors and their surround- 
ings can be realized as distinctly in these pages as in 
any of the brilliant passages of the elegant Macaulay.” 
—London Christian World. 


IV. 
Two New Volumes of the Series of 


HEROES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


I, LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 
By Donatpv FRASER, 
II. LIFE OF ROBERT HALL, D.D. 
By E. Paxton Hoop. 
Each in 12mo volumes, 75 cents. 

VOLS, PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
WM. WILBERFORCE. By Dr. J. SrouGuTon. 
HENRY MARTIN. By Dr. Cuas. D. Bett. 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE. By Dr. Cas. STANFORD. 

‘* A series of books which will be very widely popular, 
It consists of pact popular biographies of men emi- 
nent in religious history, prepared by English and 
American authors of repute. hey are similar in size 
tothe ‘ENGLISH MEN Or LETTERS’ 
SERIES, trustworthy and sufficiently comprehensive, 
while yet brief enough to satisfy the demand of a large 
number of readers who earnestly desire to become ac- 
quainted with the lives and work of eminent Christian 
heroes, but who cannot or do not care to read volumi- 
nous biographies,”—V. Y. Evening Post. 





For Sale by all Booksellers. Copies sent by Express or Mail, on receipt of printed price, expense prepaid, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


AUTHORS AND AUTHORSHIP. Views and opin- 
ions upon author-craft, compiled from leading au- 
thors. By Witt1aM SHEPARD.  16mo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, $1.25, 


A TEXT-BOOK TO KANT. The Critique of Pure 
Reason; Aésthetic, Categories, Schematism, and 
Translation, Reproduction Commentary, and Index, 
with Biographical Sketch. By J. H. Stiriinc, LL.D., 
translator of Schwegler’s History of Philosophy. 
Large 8vo, cloth extra, $6. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. Edited by Iwan 
Mutter. A series presenting a comprehensive and 
detailed statement of their several views and contribu- 
tions to philosophy, together with brief biographical 
studies of the men themselves. 


x. Apam Situ. By-J. Farrer. Octavo, cloth extra, 
"4 


““Clearly and forcibly written. . . . The series 
should prove most valuable.’”"—Christian Register. 


2. age By Prof. Monck. Octavo, cloth extra. 
1.25. 
“Contains clear description and intelligent criticism. 

. « « This able introduction should direct renewed 

attention to the important work of the father of modern 

English philosophy.” —London Athenzum. 

3- HaRTLEY AND James Mitts. By Prof. H. S. 

Bower. Octavo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

4. Bacon. By Prof. Thomas Fowler. Octavo, $1.25. 
“The work fis of a character much needed, and is 
repared in an excellent and scholarly manner.’’—/ost, 

Basten. 

THE NEW PLUTARCH. First Series. 8 vols., 
half leather, handsomely put up in a box, $10. Com- 
prising : 

I, Abraham Lincoln. V. Haroun Alraschid. 
II. Coligny. VI. Sir John Franklin. 
III. Judas Maccabeus. VII. Martin Luther. 
IV, Joan of Arc. VIII. Sir Richard Whit- 
tington. 

CUBAN SKETCHES. By James W. STEBLE. Oc- 
tavo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

Graphic studies of life and character by an old resi- 
dent, who has a keen sense of humor and an exception- 
ally picturesque style. 


IN THEIR RETAIL DEPARTMENT 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons invite special attention to 
their unusually attractive stock of books in every de- 
partment of literature. Their display of standard 
authors in special bindings of morocco, levant, seal, 
and tree calf ts well worthy of inspection by those who 
appreciate artistically bound books. Children’s Books 
in endless variety. The largest stock of Christmas 
Cards in the city. 


SCHWATKA’S 
SEARCH. 


Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of 
the Franklin Records. 


WILLIAM H. GILDER, 


Second in Command. 





1 vol., 8vo, with maps and illustrations, $3. 


** Few narratives, since the days of Kane, will better 
repay perusal. As the record of a great feat of physical 
endurance it will commend itself to all lovers of manl 
adventure. As marking the success of a bold experi- 
ment—living in the Arctic as the natives live—it will 
interest scientific students, who, in the minute details of 
the curious Inuit life and the extended Inuit vocabulary, 
will also find much that is valuable. Above all, telling 
in moving words the closing scene of the et. tragedy 
of the death of Franklin’s men, it will hold its place 


among the histories of civilization’s struggles.” —New 
York Herald. 


This book is for pre by all booksellers, or will be 
sent by mail upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE NEW BOOK OF THE DAY IS 


JOHN MORLEY’S 
LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN, 


The Hero of the Corn Laws. 


‘*Cobden was distinctively a great political 
reformer. He prized Parliamentary power be- 
cause it gave him a chance to right social wrongs. | pretations, from time to time, of what Cobden was 
He loved to get to the bottom of things, and to | about, of its significance to the English nation, 


| arrangement of the materials, his estimates of the 
ferret out hidden causes of suffering,” says the | belong to the 
| 
| 
| 
| 


turning-points in a great career, and his inter- 


Boston Transcript. - HIGHEST ORDER OF LITERARY WORK. 


It amounts to the renewing of the career of his 
hero for all time. The biography is sympathetic, 
representative, even creative in the highest degree, 
into the hands of one who has a genius for biogra- | and whether one reads it to see what kind of a 
phy. Dean Stanley — that genius in his | man Richard Cobden was, or what he did in giv- 
‘Life and Letters of Dr. Arnold;’ Mr. G. O. | ing us a modern England, it will be read through 
Trevelyan showed it in the ‘ Life and Letters of.| with an enthusiasm amounting almost to a pas- 
Lord Macaulay;’ and Mr. Morley is conspicuous | sion by every intelligent American who can com- 
for the power to hold up a man’s life to the world’s | mand the time or opportunity to enter into the 
admiration above all his contemporaries. In the | private and public career of the most American of 
‘ Life of Richard Cobden’ he has had the inspira- | recent Englishmen. It will be impossible to ade- 
tion which comes from writing a history in which | quately present at this time the public and private 
his own sympathies are deeply interested. He | career of Cobden, as Mr. Morley has delineated it, 
has done everything to make one of the foremost | in a single article, but in the volume which Roberts 
biographies of the century. He has had an eye | Brothers have promptly brought out within three 
to the circumstances under which Cobden grew | weeks after its appearance in England, and which 
to manhood ; he places him side by side with his | is published in a form and at a price that will place 
contemporaries; he accentuates what is note- | it easily within reach of the general public, it is 
worthy, and knows how to allow the reader his | possible to separate these two parts of a great 
own thoughts; he leaves Cobden, for the greater | career without injury to the impression conveyed 
part, to tell the story of hisown doings; and his | by his whole life,” says the Boston Sunday Herald. 


‘It happens about once in a generation that the 
telling of the story of a great man’s career falls 


One handsome 8vo volume, with portrait, price $3. 
Our books are sold everywhere. Mailed postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bosron. 





TO-DAY PUBLISHED: 


A Unique Holiday Book. 
Tennyson’s 


The Lady of Shalott 


DECORATED BY¥ HOWARD PYLE. 


1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in cloth, with gilt edges, ina neat box, - =  @6eo 
In full morocco, - - - - - - . S = w = ye - 12 00 


A book that seems destined to make quite a stir in artistic circles is just published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. It is Tennyson’s Lady of Shalott, decorated by Howard Pyle. The 
art of color printing, which has heretofore been confined to books for children, is now for 
the first time applied to the illustration of a standard poem. The decoration is somewhat 
medizval in treatment, thus according chronologically with the Arthurean legend cf the 
lady who died for love of Launcelot. The conventionalized dragons and birds that form 
the gorgeous initials remind one of some quaint missal of the middle ages, while the full- 
page designs in their rich color are fairly dazzling. Few persons have any idea of the 
great increase of care and expense in printing in color over the usual method. The sheets 
of the ordinary holiday-book go through the press twice, once for each side. “‘ The Lady of 
Shalott” is printed in ten colors, and each sheet consequently goes through the press 
twenty times, and the slightest fault in any one of these impressions spoils the sheet. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
No. 755 Broadway, New York. 
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“One of the prettiest gift-books of the season,”— 
The Critic. 


Grandma’s 
Attic Treasures. 


A Story of Old-Time Memories. 8vo, many 
illustrations. Cloth gilt, $4. 


‘“A marvellously pretty book ; a humorous poem on 
the craze for old furniture well told, and the illustrations 
are fine.”—N. Y. Observer. 


Indian Summer. 


Autumn Poems and Sketches. By L. CLARK- 
SON. Large 4to. Cloth, elegant, $6. 


‘“The book is evidently the labor of loyal, patient, 
and successful love. It must make the hardest heart 
like autumn a little better ; it will win new friends for 
the autumn rambles. The book is admirable for gift 
purposes, and unique as an American offering to friends 
abroad.” —Boston Advertiser. 





The Colored Book of the Year. 


Holly Berries. 


Christmas Rhymes and Pictures. 4to. With 


original illustrations in color. $2. 

“This charming book, full of bright verses, and still 
brighter pictures, Cannot’ fail to prove a source of great 
delight to little children during the coming year. It is 
one of the finest holiday books which has been issued.’’ 
—Churchman, 


*,* For sale at the book-stores, or sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
J. L. & J. B. GILDER, .. . . © . Enprrors. 


ACTUAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


E. C. Stedman, Walt Whitman, Rev. Henry 
W. Bellows, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, “H. H.,” Charles de Kay, John Bur- 
roughs, R. W. Gilder, H. H. Boyesen, Joel 
Chandler Harris (‘‘ Uncle Remus”), Sydney 
Howard Gay, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, Emma Lazarus, P. T. Quinn, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, J. Brander Matthews, Alice 
Wellington Rollins, J. H..Morse, Edith 
Thomas, Rev. Francis Brown, P. M. Potter, 
Capt. S. B. Luce, Kate Field, Prof. Theo. 
Gill, Edmund W. Gosse, GC. S. Godkin, John 
Bigelow, and Lieut. F. V. Greene. 





Single copies 10 cents; $2 a year in advance. To 
teachers and cl men, $1.60 a year. Make post-office 
orders payable at Station D, New York. 


Address Tue Critic Printing and Publishing Co., 
737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





J. W. BOUTON, 706 BROADWAY, 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY: 
NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 


Monumental Christianity ; 


Or, The Art and Symbolism of the Primitive Church, as Witnesses and Teachers of 
the one Catholic Faith and Practice. By JoHn P. Lunpy, Presbyter. Second edi- 
tion. 1 vol., demy 4to. Beautifully printed on superior paper, with over 200 illus- 
trations throughout the text, and numerous large folding plates. Cloth, gilt top, 
$7.50. 


*,* ‘* The attempt to do justice to such a aes A of research, such an accumulation of labor and exertion of 
thought in the columns of a newspaper, would be quite impossible. The student, curious as to the development of 
ancient lore, religious and symbolic in its elucidation, and bearing upon the faith of the present, will find ample 
food in these pages. The Protestant will discover available material to strengthen and extend the bulwarks of 
Evangelism, and the ordinary reader will see that absorbing amusement can be blended with agreeable instruction 
in the double appeal to the eye and to the heart, through its letterpress and its illustrations.” —Avening Mait. 

“‘ As a contribution to Church and general history, the exhaustive and learned work of Dr. Lundy will be wel- 
come to students and will take a high place.”—Church Fournal. 

‘* When, indeed, we say that from beginning to end this book will certainly be found to possess a powerful in- 
terest to the careful student, and its influence for good cannot fail to be considerable, we in nowise exaggerate its 
intrinsic merits. It_is one of the most valuable additions to our literature which the season has produced.””—New 


York Times. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
A Treatise on Wood Engraving: 


Historical and Practical. By WILLIAM ANDREW CHATTO and JOHN JAcKson. With 
an additional Chapter by Henry G. Bonn, and 450 fine illustrations. A Reprint of 
the last Revised Edition. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, uncut, $9 ; half morocco, gilt top, 
$10 ; tree calf, extra, $15. 


FROM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“The idea of the book originated with John Jackson, the wood engraver, who was a pupil of Bewick’s, and 
was, like him, a Northumberland man. He afterward studied in London under William Harvey, and he cut many 
of Cruikshank’s designs for Hone’s Every-Day Book. But a largé amount of his best work is to be found in the 
numerous illustrations and fac-similes which adorn these pages, for which he had also collected much literary- ma- 
terial. The actual preparation and composition of the book, however, belong to Mr. W. A. Chatto (father of the 
publisher), whose learned and valuable labors have not hitherto received the p t gnition which is ac- 
corded to them on the present title-page. In 1861 Mr. H. G. Bohn issued a second edition with a supplementary 
chapter on modern artists. The book is of established reputation—a claim with lovers of the xylographic art, and 
those who are not lucky enough to possess one or other of previous editions will now be able to add it to their 
shelves at trifling cost.” 


Evenings with the Skeptics: 


Or, Free Discussions on Free Thinkers. By JoHN Owen, D.D. I. Pre-Chris- 
tian Skepticism. II. Christian Skepticism. 2 large vols., demy 8vo, nearly 500 
pages each, cloth, $9. 





HEADINGS OF CHAPTERS. 

Vou. I. Inrropuction ; GeneraL Causes oF Skepticism ; Greek Skepticism; THe Exeatic ScHooL ; 
PARMENIDES; EMPEDOCLES ; ANAXAGORAS; THE Sopnuists ; SOKRATES AND THE SoKRATIC ScHooL; Post- 
SoxraTic SKEPTICISM ; HEBREW AND Hinpu SKEPTICISM. 

Vou. II. Tworotp Trutx; THe Skepticism or St. Aucustine ; SEMI-SKEPTICISM OF THE SCHOOLMEN ; 
Erincina ; ABELARD ; AQuinas ; WILLIAM OF OcKAM ; RAYMUND OF SABIENDE ; CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 

“ The primary intent of the author of this work was to fill, however imperfectly, what he considered a gap in 
the history of philosophy. Since the publication of Staudlin’s well-known monograph on the subject (Leipzig, 
1794), no work has appeared in modern literature having for its object a complete and impartial history of Skepti- 
cism. Attempts have been made both in Germany and France to supply what has generally been recognized as a 
want, but they have either been partial, as in the case of Dr. Tafel’s work, or abortive, as in the projected works of 
M. M. Bartholoness and Emile Saisset.” 


A TRULY SPLENDID VOLUME. 


The Luxembourg Gallery. 


FORTY-ONE Jarge and brilliantly executed PHOTOGRAVURES, by the Goupil Process, of 
the most notable examples of modern French Art, now in the Luxembourg Gallery, care- 
fully printed on India Paper ; also Fifty Vignettes, Portraits of the Artists, Views, Or- 
namental Letters, etc., etc., in the text, mostly from designs specially made for this work, 
with Text, descriptive, critical, and historical. 

A large volume, folio, tastefully bound in red cloth, full gilt sides, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $36. 

A few copies have been printed on India paper throughout. Price, $75. 


*,* This superb volume (originally issued in parts, by subscription) gives a selection of the most notable exam- 
ples by Rouibasn, Chaplin, Fromentin, Victor Giraud, J. P. Laurens, Gérome, J. Bertrand, Guillemet, Leh 
mann, Salmson, Cabanel, Carrier-Belleuse, Lévy, Rosa Bonheur, Meissonnier, Corote, Hagborg, Marchal, Zeim, 
Pils, Coubert, Muller, Corot, Duval, Tissot, Ribot, Signol, Bida, etc., etc., etc. These pictures have all been 
purchased by the French Government from the yearly exhibitions of the Salon, and may. be considered as repre- 


sentative of the best qualities of each artist 
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William Bach Lance Library, 


Now ready, Catalogue of the first part of the Library 
of the late William Beach Lawrence, LL.D., D.C.L., 
of Newport, R. I. Comprising a large and select col- 
lection of books, many of which are the best editions, 
in excellent bindings. General Literature; Arts and 
Sciences; Voyages, Travels, etc.; Greek and Latin 
Literature ; Foreign History and Biography, including 
Bonapartiana ; General and Local American History 
and Biography, etc.; and American and Foreign States- 
manship and Legislation, also Social and Political Econ- 
omy, etc. 

To be sold by auction on the evenings of Mon- 
day, December the sth, and following days, at 7.30 
o’clock each evening, at the Clinton Hall Salerooms, 
Geo. A. Leavitt & Co., Auctioneers. New York, 1881. 
Orders to purchase executed free of charge by the 
Auctioneers. 





Superb and Artistic Works. 





Geo. A. Leavitt & Co. have now on exhibition, at the 
Leavitt Art Galleries, 817 Broadway, an unusually large, 
interesting, and beautiful Collection of Artistic Works 
in Bric-A-Brac, Curios from the most celebrated art 
centres in Japan and China, in Satsuma, Solid Silver, 
Ivories, Cloisonne, Porcelains, Bronzes ; Antique Arms 
in Malay Creeses, Fan Daggers, Swords, etc.; Superb 
Silk-Embroidered Portiéres and Screens from the Im- 
perial Palace at Pekin ; Imperial Prize Carpet, costly 
and unique ; Teakwood, one hundred Kakemonos, etc., 
etc. 

Also, a collection of Oil Paintings ’and Water-Colors. 
The whole now on view as above and to be sold by 
auction Wednesday, November 30, and following days. 








Highly commended by the best Foreign and 
American Authorities. 


Hosmer’s Short History 
OF 
German Literature. 


THIRD EDITION. 





** Itseems to us well suited to its purpose.”’—Satur- 
day Review. 


“ The book is unquestionably the best comprehensive 
work which, up to this time, has appeared in the Eng- 
lish language upon German literature. The last chapter, 
upon ‘ German Style,’ ought to be transitted into Ger- 
man.”—Das Magazin fiir die Literatur des In- und 
Auslandes. 


‘In my judgment a most able and brilliant sketch of 
the whole cycle of German literature. The pages de- 
voted to Luther and Heine seem to me especially fine.” 
—Miss Frances Power Cobbe. 


“The book is fresh, entertaining, and vivacious. 
English literature has not a book more readable and 
attractive than this upon the subject of German litera- 
ture.” —Revista Europea. 


“Ve luable and i ing; the best book for 
the general reader.” — The Nation. 





“I trust that it will find wide circulation and study.” 
—Prof. W. B. Whitney, Yale. 


‘* T know of nothing published in this country or Eng- 
land which I prefer to it.”—Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Cor- 
nell. 


‘* Professor Hosmer succeeds in making his subject 
interesting, indeed charming. I have had great pleas- 
ure in commending it to my pupils, and it has been 
largely used here.”"—Pro/. G. A. Bartlett, Harvard. 

Cloth, 12mo, pp. 644. Price, $2. 


For — by all booksellers. Mailed on receipt of 


Price 
G. |. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


212 Pine Street, St. Louis. 








JuNtap & Fo. 
COPYRIGHTED. 


CELEBRATED HATS, 

178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 
NEW YORK, 

And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 
CORRECT STYLES. EXTRA QUALITY. 
Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies 
Riding and Walking Hats. 

None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 








MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


GERMAN 





The most sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article ~ family use. 


eg s 'P 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
WwW. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 





FSTERBROOK oTaaL, 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


The Critic. 
**Making for itself an enviable reputation.’”"—Va/- 
paraiso (Ind.) Herald. ¥ 
“Carefully edited and keenly critical.”—A any 
Express. 





TIFFANY & CO. 


Suggest that it will be found 
more convenient to make selec- 
tions of CHRISTMAS GIFTS now 


than in the week immediately 





preceding Christmas. 

Persons who make an early visit 
| not only have the first choice from 
| the stock of New Goods, but avoid 


| the great crowds that invariably 


|; son, 


| 
| 
| throng the store later in the sea- 
| 
| 


Articles may be left for future 


delivery. 





A. A. VANTINE & CO.. 
827 & 829 Broadway, 


Are constantly receiving from 
? India, Persia and Turkey 
OARPETS, RUGS, EM- 
BROIDERIES, OOVERS and 
HANGINGS, with effective 
bold and elaborate designs, 
Particular attention is in- 
vited to our Importations of 
thisseason,which are unusual, 
Also JAPANESE and OHI- 
NESE GOODS in great va- 
a riety. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





E. C. STEDMAN & CO.., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 8 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 





upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 
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A REMARKABLE offering 
of Black DRESS VELVET is 
being made now by 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

A superior quality 26 inch- 
es wide, that formerly sold 


for $3.50 a yard, has been 


MARKED DOWN to $2.50. 

A line of Colored Velvets 
has also been reduced from $3 
a yard to the extremely low 
price of $1.50 a yard. The 
latter are 19 inches wide. 

Such BARGAINS are rarely 
found at this season of the 
“year. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway & Eleventh St., 

NEW YORK. 








Lovers of Beautiful LACE 
are invited to look at the 
stock of 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

Some of their rich laces were 
secured at AUCTION SALES 
(in Europe) at about ONE 
HALF the actual market val- 
ue, and are now offered at 
correspondingly low prices. 

A very large stock of inex- 
pensive laces has also been 
purchased, and many of them 
will be found as beautiful in 
design and as effective for per- 
sonal adornment as the more 
costly kinds. _ 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway & Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 








Sypher & Co., 


739 & 741 Broadway, 
New York, 


are continually recetv- 
ing invoices of tnterest- 
ing goods from thew 
expert agent, who trav- 
els among the Old 
Towns of England and 
Continental Europe, 
collecting worthy artt- 
cles, — 


Their establishment is a great re- 
pository of curious modern and an- 
tique Objects of Art, Furniture, and 
Articles of Virtu, to which visitors 
are always welcome, whether they 
desire to purchase or not. Many 
pieces of old furniture and plate 
whose value has been enhanced by 
association may be seen there, to- 
gether with Paintings, Textile Fab- 
rics, Bronzes, Marbles, examples of 
Metal Work, and other artistic arti- 
cles, some of them possessing high 
historical interest. 


Sypher & Co., 
789 & 741 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Standard of Silver. 


As a rule the quality of 
Government Coin has been the 
standard on which Silversmiths 
have based their quality. The 
standard of United States Coin 
is 900-1000 pure silver to 100- 
1000 copper or other alloy. 
The standard of Great Britain 
is 925/;999 pure silver to 75- 
1000 alloy. 

Our leading Silvermiths, the 
GorHAM Company, adopted the 
English standard many years 
ago, and so careful has been the 
surveillance over the quality of 
their ware, that not a SINGLE 
PIECE has been known to leave 
their Factory under the stand- 
ard. So well is this now un- 
derstood that their trade-mark 
alto is as well known to all 
STERLING 
purchasers of Solid Silver in 
this country, as the Hall Mark 


of England is, a sure guarantee 


for pure metal. 
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POPULAR GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Sketches from the Subject and Neighbor Lands 


of Venice. 


By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 


The History of the Norman Conquest of 
: England : 


Its Causes and its Results. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Revised American Edition. 
6 vols., 8vo, with Index, $20. 3 


““A history in which vast and varied learning is combined with indomitable patience, scrupulous accuracy, 
great literary skill, a fine historical style, and a fire of eloquent enthusiasm, which sentontle justify our estimate 
of the first volume, that it is by far the greatest history of our day.’’"—British Quarterly Review. 

** The earl ng Owe England is the early history of the American people—of their religion, their language, and 
their laws. The full bearing of American institutions, their origin and nature, cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of that history, and hence its great importance to American citizens.”—New York Times. 





Now ready, in 11 vols. Globe 8vo, $1.75 each ; complete in paper box, $19. 


The Eversley Edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
Novels. 


WESTWARD HO! 2 vols. HYPATIA. 2 vols. YEAST. 1 vol. 
TWO YEARS AGO. zvols5 HEREWARD, THE WAKE. 2vols. ALTON LOCKE, 2 vols. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Tales. 


WESTWARD HO! §1.7s. TWO YEARS AGO. $1.75. 
HYPATIA,. $1.75. YEAST. $1.75. HEREWARD. $1.75. 
WATER BABIES. $1.75. THE HEROES. $1.50. 
Or the Eight Volumes, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, in paper box, $12. 


ALTON LOCKE. $1.73. 


“A Library in themselves.”--CHRISTIAN UNION. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES.—Srtupent’s Epition in box, $4; each vol., $1. 
LrprAryY EDITION, in box, $7; each vol., $1.75. . 


The Enghsh Poets. 


Selections, with Critical introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by THomaAs Humpury Warp, M.A. 


Vol. I.—Chaucer to Donne. Vol. III.—Addison to Blake. 
Vol. I1.—Ben Jonson to Dryden. Vol. IV.—Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 


** All lovers of poetry, all students of literature, all readers, will welcome the volumes of ‘ The English Poets’ 
—. Mr. Matthew Arnold has written a most delightful introduction, full of wise thought and poetic sensibil- 
ity ——. Very few books can be named in which so much that is precious can be had in so little space and for so 
little money.” — The Philadelphia Times. 


‘* Altogether it would be difficult to select four volumes of any kind better worth owning and studying than 
these.” —Nation. 


‘* This work is the completest and best of the kind in the English language.” —Christian at Work. 
““Mr. Ward gives us the genuine thing, the pure gold, and not a bare description of how it looks, These four 


volumes ought to be placed in every library, and if possible, in the hands of every student of English.”’”—Church- 
man. 


‘The best collection ever made. . A nobler library of poetry and criticism is not to be found in the 
whole range of English hterature.”—. V. Evening Mait. 
‘ 


‘ For the young, no work they will meet with can give them so good a view of the large and rich inheritance 
that lies open to them in the poetry of their country.”—J. C. Suairp, in Academy. 


Books for the Young. 


Molesworth. The Adventures of Herr Baby. By Mrs. MoLEswortH, author of “ Carrots,” 
“Cuckoo Clock,” etc. With illustrations by Walter Crane. Small 4to, $2. 

Ward. Milly and Olly; or, A Holiday among the Mountains. By Mrs, T. H. WARD. 
With illustrations by Mrs. Alma Tadema. 16mo, $1.50. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis CarroLt. 12mo0, $1.50. 

Through i Looking-Glass, and What Alice Found There. By Lewis CarroLt. 
I2mo, $1.50. - a 

The Fairy-Book. The Best Popular Fairy Stories. By the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” With colored illustrations. $1.50. 

The Heroes; Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. $1.50. 

Tom Brown’s School-Days. By an Old Boy. 12mo, $1. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the same author. $1.50. 

The Little Duke. By the author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” $1.25. 

The Prince and the age. By the same author. $1.25. 

The Water Babies. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By CHARLEs KINGSLEY. Square, $1.25. 





MACMILLAN & CO.,, NEW YORK. 





THE CHRISTMAS 
ST. NICHOLAS 


The Greatest Number of the Year. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK OF I00 PAGES, ;AND 
NEARLY AS MANY PICTURES, FOR ONLY 25 CTS. 


In accordance with their custom, the editors of 
St. NICHOLAS have made the December number 
Nagy November 30th) a special Holiday issue. 

n it begin the leading serials of the year : 


“THE HOOSIER SCHOOL-BOY,” 
By Edward Eggleston, 
author of ‘t The Hoosier School-master,”’ etc., and 
“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” 


By Mrs, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
editor of St. NICHOLAS, author of ‘‘ Hans Brin- 
ker,”’ ‘‘ Rhymes and Jingles,”’ etc. 

The names of these authors are sufficient to 
secure for their stories an immense audience of 
girls and boys. Dr. Eggleston's ‘‘ Hoosier School- 
master,”’ after having reached an enormous sale in 
America, has been translated into several Europe- 
an languages. Mrs. Dodge’s ‘ Hans Brinker,” 
which has been called ‘‘ nearer a modern classic 
than anything of its kind in literature,’’ has been 
translated into French, Russian, Dutch, Italian, 
and German. 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS 

of this great number are: A Frontispiece printed 
in color. ‘‘An Angel in an Ulster,” a Christmas 
story, by Washington Gladden, with more Christ- 
mas stories by Frank R. Stockton and others. 
“ Stories of Art and Artists,—Raphael,” by Clara 
Erskine Clement, with beautiful illustrations. 
Full-Page Illustrated Poems, contributions from 
“H. H.,” Emily Huntington Miller, Thomas 
Dunn English, and others :—in all 

Thirty-two Stories, Poems, and Departments. 
The first edition of this great issue is 100,000, of 
which 10,000 will be sold in England. Every boy 
and girl not already a reader of 


“ The Children’s Magazine of America” 


should be made happy with this number. 
Price, 25 cents. Subscription price, $3 a year. 
Sold by booksellers and newsdealers. 


The Bound Volume of St. Nicholas 


for 1881 is now ready, in two parts, each contain- 
ing 500 pages and beautifully illustrated; bound 
in red and gold, price $2 50 per part. 
THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW-YORK City, N. Y. 


The WwW yoming 
Literary Monthly 


Devoted to the Study of Literature, Origi- 
nal Literature, Current Literature, and Col- 
lege Life. 


The only Magazine of its kind published in the world. 


Vot. I. NovEMBER, i881. No. 1. 





Sixty-four pages of entertaining and instructive reading 
matter. 


SinGLE Copies, 20c. $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Address "ay WELLS MO UL TON, 
BuFFALo, N. Y. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS 





PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stand- 
ard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be 
forwarded to any address. 
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ROBT. CLARKE &CO0.'S. 


New Publications. 


THE SHAKSPEARIAN MYTH; or, 


William Shakspeare and Circumstantial Evidence. 
By APPLETON MorGan. 12mo, $2. 


THOMAS CORWIN. A Sketch. 
P. Russet, author of ** Library Notes.” 


finely engraved Steel Portrait of Mr. Corwin, 
$x. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. Com- 
prising its Complete Scientific and Life History, to- 
ether with a Practical Treatise on Angling and Fly- 
ishing, and a full description of Tools, Tackle, and 


Implements. By Dr. James A. HENSHALL. IlIlus- 
trated, 12mo, $3. 


MIAMI WOODS, A Golden Wedding, and 


Other Poems. By Witiiam D. GALLAGHER. 12mo, 
2. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH- 


WEST IN 1634, a 4 = Nicolet, with a Sketch of 
His Life. By. UTTERFIELD. 12mo, $1. 


AMERICAN POLITICS, A Critical Re- 


view of. By CHARLES REEMELIN. 8vo, $3. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE, A Syl- 


labus of. By Prof. J. M. Hart. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 


CINCINNATI WATER-WORKS. A His- 


tory of. With 13 plates. By Tuomas J. Be. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


FOUR YEARS AMONG SPANISH- 
AMERICANS. By Hon. Frev. Hassaurex. A 
new edition. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE SECRET OF THE ANDES. A 
romance. By the same Author. 12mo, $1.50. 
The same in German. 8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


ONCE A YEAR; or, The Doctor's Puzzle. 
By E. B.S. 16mo, $1. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN THE BLUE 
GRASS. A New and Practical Cook-Book by the 
Ladies of the Presbyterian Church, Paris, Ky. 
Thirteenth thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BLACK ARTS IN MEDICINE. 


By the late Dr. J. D. Jackson, of Danville, Ky. 
12mo, $1. 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD. An Ac- 
count of the Appearance and Pretensions of Joseph 
C. Dilks in Eastern Ohio in 1826, By R. H. Tangy- 
HILL. 12m0, paper, 3o cents. 


By A. 
With a 


16mo, 


Art-Books. 


CHARCOAL DRAWING WITHOUT A 
MASTER. _A complete Treatise on Landscape 
Drawing in Charcoal, with Lessons and Studies after 
Allongé. By Kart Rosert. Illustrated, 8vo, $1. 


MODELLING IN CLAY, Instructions in 
the Artof. By A. L. Vaco. With an Appendix on 
Modelling in Foliage, etc., for Pottery andl hadiinene- 
ural Decorations. B ENN Pitman. Illustrated, 
square r2mo, boards, $:. 


CHINA PAINTING. A Practical Manual 
for the Use of Amateurs in the Decoration of Hard 


Porcelain. By M. Lovisz McLauGuuin.. Square 
12mo, boards, 75 cents. 


POTTERY DECORATION. A Practical 
Manual of Underglaze Painting. By M. Louise Mc- 
LauGHLIn. Square ramo, boards, $1. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 





NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


TENDER AND TRUE. 


Poems ‘of Love. Selected by the Editor of ** Quiet 
Hours,”’ etc. uare 18mo, cloth, red edges, $1; 


cloth extra, full age $1.50; half calf, $2.50; full calf 
or morocco, $3.50. 


A Treasury of the best love-poems in the Eng- 
lish language. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE, 


A Poem in four Sermons. By Wiitiam C. GANNETT. 


9 18mo, limp cloth, 50 cents; fine edition, full 
gilt, $r. 7 


These ‘*Sermons of the Fourfold Year,’ on 
‘Treasures Of the Snow,”’ Resurrection,” ‘‘ Flow- 


ers,” and “The Harvest Secret,’”’ form a perfect 
whole—an exquisite prose poem. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. 

By Georce S, Merriam, former Managing Editor of 
the Christian Union. 16mo, cloth, bevelled, gilt 
top, $1. 

These familiar letters are as graceful in style as 
they are rich in thought and human sympathy. 
CHRISTMAS DAY AND ALL THE 
YEAR. 


Twenty-five capital stories for children. By Susan 
Coo.ipce and other favorite authors. Square 12mo, 
306 pages, with frontispiece. Elegant binding, $1. 


**In language, tone, and purpose these. stories 
deserve unqualified praise.”’— Boston Advertiser. 





NOTABLE BOOKS. 
ECCE SPIRITUS. 


t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


An anonymous work of great power and orig- 
inality. 


A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


For popular reading. By Rurus P. Sressins, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A brilliant and scholarly refutation of the 
‘© Dutch” Biblical criticism. 


MAN’S ORIGIN AND DESTINY. 


Sketched from the Platform of the Physical Sciences. 

J. P. Lestey, Sec’y Amer. Philosoph. Society, 
State Geologist of Penn., etc., etc. Mew Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo0, 450 pages, cloth, $2. 
Prof, Alexander Winchell writes to the *“!Dial :’ 


** When Prof. J. P. Lesley speaks, it will pay the 
world to listen.” 


FAITH AND FREEDOM. 
By Stroprorp A. Brooke. With Bio 
Critical Introduction by Epwin. D. 

360 pages, cloth, $1.30. 
‘* Probably no religious teacher living is better 
worth knowing than Stopford Brooke.*’ 


THE DUTIES OF WOMAN. 
By Frances Power Conse. Fourth cloth edition 
12mo, $1. Second cheap edition (paper), 25 cents. 

This *‘ Hand-book of Noble Living ’’ has met with 
the favor in America which it deserves. The hand- 
some cloth edition is to be found in the library of 
nearly every cultivated household, and the cheap 
edition, in neat paper binding, is having an enor- 
mous popular sale in all parts of the country. 


aphical and 
EAD. 12mo. 





The above books are for sale by booksellers, and 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, Publisher, 





CINCINNATI. 





James R. Osgood & Co. 


HOWELLS’ NEW NOVEL. 
Dr. Breen's Practice. 


I vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

‘Surprising and felicitous audacity.”"—Chris- 
tian Register. 

‘* As clever and readable as anything its author 
has written.""—Boston Gazette. 

‘*Like everything that comes from Mr. How- 
ells, the story is true to life, delicate, full of very 
fine touches, sweet-tempered, and really represen- 


tative of our time and our people.’’—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





Events and Epochs in Religious 
F{estory. 


By James Freeman Clarke. 
8vo, illustrated, $3. 


CONTENTS: The Catacombs: their Sanctity 
and Art; The Buddhist Monks of Central Asia; 
The Christian Monks and Monastic Life; Au- 
ee Anselm, Bernard; Jeanne d'Arc’s Visions, 

ictories, and Death; Savonarola and the Re- 
naissance ; Luther and the Reformation; Loyola 
and the Jesuits; The Mystics in all Religions— 
Neo-Platonists, German Pietists, Fenelon, Swe- 
denborg, Emerson; George Fox and the Qua- 
kers; The Huguenots and Waldenses; John 
Wesley—The Moravians and Methodists. 


I vol., crown 





Songs and Lyrics. 


By Miss Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. 
16mo, uncut edges, $1.25. 


An eminent New York poet remarks that 
‘* Miss Hutchinson's book is the prettiest one yet 
published in the States; and I think that the 
contents are worth the trouble and taste of the 
publishers."" Margery Deane says, in the Port- 
jland Transcript: ‘‘ It is especially grateful just 
now, in this period of passionate poetry, of the 
‘ unkissed kisses’ sort, because of its sweet purity 
and delicacy.” 


I vol., 


Genevieve Ward. 


A Biographical Sketch from Original Mate- 
rial derived from her family and friends. 
With illustrations. By Mrs. Zadel Barnes 
Gustafson. 1 vol., $1.25. 


‘*& really romantic history.""—Hartford Cou- 
vant, 





Fifteenth Thousand Now Ready : 
Aunt Serena. 


By Blanche Willis Howard, author of ‘‘One 
Summer.” 16mo, $1.25. 





Fleliotype Engravings. 


These beautifully executed reproductions of 
costly engravings, printed on bevelled plate-paper 
(19x24 inches each), are now very generally in use 
for the adornment of library and parlor walls. 
There are now upward of 350 subjects, includ- 
ing the masterpieces of ancient and modern art, 
The price of the engravings is fifty cents each. 


Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Mailed, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by the publishers. 
Send for our Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 





141 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 
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D. Appleton & Co. 


WILL PUBLISH DECEMBER 3: 


THE VERBALIST: 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of 
the Right and the Wrong Use of Words, 
and to some other Matters of Interest to 
those who would Speak and Write with 
Propriety. By ALFRED Ayres, author of 
“The Orthoépist.” 

““As a man is known by his company, so a man’s 


company may be known by his of e 
himself.”’—Swirrt. 


** We remain shackled by timidity till we have learned 
to speak with propriety.””— JoHNsoN. 

Uniform with “The Orthoépist.’”” One 

volume, 18mo, cloth. Price, $1. 





ry S 





HOME DECORATION: 


Instruction in and Designs for Embroidery, 
Panel and Decorative Painting, Wood- 
carving, etc. By JANet E. Ruutz-REEs, 
author of ‘‘ Horace Vernet,” etc. With 
numerous Original Designs. 

Contents: I, Introductory—II. General Remarks— 

III. Materials and Prices—IV. Stitches and Methods— 
Window-Hangings and Portiéres—VI. Screens— 

VII. Lambrequins and Small Panels—VIII. Incidental 

Decorations—IX. Wood-carving. 

‘* Home Decoration” is the seventh issue 
in ‘*Appletons’ Home-Books.”” 12mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





HOME AMUSEMENTS 


By M. E. W. S., author of “ Amenities of 
Home,” etc. 


Contents: I. Prefatory—II. The Garret — III. 
Private Theatricals, etc.—IV. Tableaux Vivants—V. 
Brain Games—VI. Fortune-Telling—VII. Amusements 
for a Rainy gorda Embroidery and other Decora- 
tive Arts—IX. Etching—X. Lawn ‘Tennis XI. Garden 
Parties—XII. Dancing—XIII. Gardens and Flower- 
Stands—XIV. Caged Birds and Aviaries—XV. Picnics 
—XVI. Playing with Fire: Ceramics—XVII. Archery 
—XVIII. Amusements for the Middle-Aged and the 
Aged—XIX. The Parlor—XX. 

The Family Horse and other Pets—X XII. In Conclu- 
sion. 


Eighth issue in ‘« Appletons’ Home- 
Books.” 12mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





“ Appletons” Home-Rooks now consist of: 
Buitpinc A HomMg, illustrated; How To 
FurnisH A Home, illustrated ; THe Home 
GaRDEN, illustrated ; HomME Grounps, illus- 
trated; AMENITIES OF HomE; HousrHoLp 


‘Hints ; Home Decoration, illustrated ; and 


Home AMUSEMENTS. Handsomely printed, 
and bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated 
design. 12mo. Price, 60 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, postpaid, 
to any address in the United States, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
I, 3, AND ’5 Bonp Sr.,"New York. 


The Kitchen—XXI. , 





Holiday Books. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


Illustrated with full-page drawings by Gus- 
TAVE Dorf. New edition, cloth, $6; 
full levant morocco, gilt, $10. 

** Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ is one of those great poems 
which the world cannot read too often or learn too well. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. have issued a beautiful 
edition of this masterpiece, on rich, heavy paper, with 
large, clear type, generous margins, and a harmonious 
binding. The value of the work is greatly increased by 
the editorial work of Robert Vaughan, D.D., who con- 
tributes notes on the text—and a well-written life of the 
poet. The illustrations are the famous studies of Doré, 
and are among the most striking works that have come 
from his hand. This publication is a worthy setting of 
== the greatest poems of our literature.” —Christian 

nion. 


THE DORE BIBLE GALLERY. 


Containing a selection of 100 of the finest 
Drawings of Gustave Dorf, with descrip- 
tive Letterpress by L. T. Chambers, D.D. 
crown folio, cloth, full gilt, $6 ; full tur- 
key morocco, $10. 


“ It is elegant in appearance, valuable in matter, and 
contains the best of Doré’s illustrations of the Bible.” 
—Episcopal Register. 


ILLUSTRATED BRITISH BALLADS. 


With several hundred original illustrations 
by some of the first artists of the day, in- 
cluding two etchings. 2vols., cloth, $10 ; 
half calf, $15. 


PICTURES OF BIRD-LIFE IN PEN 
AND PENCIL. 


By Rev. W. G. Watkins. Illustrated with 
full-page pictures by Giacomelli. Also a 
large number of smaller illustrations. 
New edition, cloth, full gilt sides and 
edges, $7.50; full morocco, $15. 


** The engravings are all magnificent specimens of art, 
and the text is worthy of its rich illustration.” —Chicago 
Times. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF PRO- 
VERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Martin F. Tupper, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
of Christ Church, Oxford. With illustra- 
tions throughout. Extra crown, 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges, $4. 

The only complete illustrated edition of this work in 


the market. It has the additional advantage of being 
published under the personal supervision of the author. 


EUROPEAN FERNS: 


Their Form, Habit, and Culture. An origi- 
nal and exhaustive work on the varieties, 
habit, growth, and propagation of the 
Ferns of Europe. By JAMEs BRITTEN, 
F.L.S, With thirty fac-simile colored 
plates painted from Nature by D. Blair, 
F.L.S. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
$7.50. ciee 
We publish over Seventy New Books for Children. Send 

stamp for our New Illustrated Catalogue of Juvenile 

Books in handsome lithographic cover. 


This is but a small part of our NEW BOOKS. 
Our New Catalogue FREE on application, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid, on receipt 
of price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


Lonpon, PARIS, AND 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





My Wife and My 
Wrfe's Sister 
is the best of the new series of:the 
“No Name Novels,”’ says a very 


clever critic. Price, $1. ROBERTS 
BROTHERS, Publishers. 


Hector 


“is a perfect book for boys. It is 
a French story, full of the sweetest 
grace,” Price, $1. ROBERTS BRO- 
THERS, Publishers. 


Mammy Tittleback and 
her Family. 
A True Story of Seventeen Cats. 
By H.H. “Seventeen cats! How 
quickly that will make some older 
people drop the book. But not so 
the little folks. The story is charm- 
ingly told, and will be a rare gift 
for the Christmas tree. The illus- 
trations by Addie Ledyard tell the 
story by themselves.” Price, $1.25. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS,  Pub- 


lishers. 


Cross Patch. 


To say a story is written by Susan 
Coolidge is enough to set the little 
ones wild with pleasant anticipa- 


tions. 44 illustrations. Price, $1.50. 
Mailed postpaid by 
Roberts Brothers, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 





“A brilliant example of what the best American talent attains."—z sterary World. 


‘THE CHRONICLE OF THE DRUM. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 





“Se * & His Chronicle of the Drum, which will bear com- 


With Illustrations. 








eo parison with Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome and with abot dele 
HOWARD PYLE, 4 “aoag Ad fat 7) _— —— Pstergcws =< = ge 3 better | FRENCH, 
than the best oa, hornbury's Songs an allads, excellent as 
FREDERICKS, one or two of the latter are. * * * Messrs. Charles Scribner's ree 
FROST, Sons are making an edition of it which will syrpass any edition J. P. DAVIS, 
SHARE, hitherto published, even the EDITION DE LUxe of Thackeray's | HELLAWELL, 
LUNGREN orks. d — _ a tag og of Bs ~~ —_ Jae. HEINEMANN, 
4 artists, who have entered heartily into the spirit of their work. 
WOODWARD, “# «© Given such a ballad as The Chronicle of the Drum, ANDREW, 
TAYLOR, and such sympathetic interpreters as those, we shall have at least | CLEMENT, 
DAVIS one Holiday Book this year that we can took at as well as read | KARST. 
an th with delight.” —R. H. Stopparp in Tue Eveninc Matt. oad dan. ? 
— One vol., 4to, illuminated cloth, full gilt. Price, $5. si ° 
’ 
Schwatka’s Search. RE-ISSUE OF 


Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of the Franklin 
Records. By Wititiam H. Gitper, second in com- 
mand. 1 vol., 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, $3. 
** Seldom in the course of a century is it possible to 

publish a record of travel and adventure so remarkable, 

so successful, so interesting, and in all respects so satis- 

factory as the account of ‘Schwatka’s Search.’ . . . 

We cannot speak too warmly of the beauty of the vol- 

ume in which the story is embalmed. Its numerous 

full-page and other engravings, its satisfactory maps of 
regions hitherto almost unknown, its paper, print, and 
binding, make it one of the most beautiful, as well as one 

of the most remarkable books of the season.""— 7he O6- 


ee East of the Jordan. 


A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries 
of Moab, Gilead, and Bashan, during the years 1875- 
1877. By SeLaH Merritt, Archeologist “of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society. With II- 
lustrations and a Map. 1 vol., 8vo, $4. 

‘*Dr. Merrill stands in the front rank of American 
archeologists. There is in America no better authorit 
than he on all questions connected with the ancient life 
of the East, and his contribution to our knowledge of 
the Holy Land will take its place in the professional 
library al ide of * Robi ’s Researches.’ ’’—7he 
Christian Union. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


SIDNEY LANIER’S BOYS’ CLASSICS OF 
HISTORY AND LEGEND. 


THE BOY’S MABINOGION. 

Being the Earliest Welsh Tales of King Arthur in the 
famous Reid Book of Hergest. Edited for Boys, with 
an Introduction by SipNey LANtER. With 12 full- 
page illustrations by Alfred Fredericks, 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 

‘The king of the gift-books for bright boys is the 

* Boy’s Mabinogion.’ ’—7he Methodist. 


THE BOY’S KING ARTHUR. 
Being Sir Thomas Malory’s History of King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round ‘lable. Edited for 

Boys, with an Introduction by Sipney LANIER. 

With 12 full-page illustrations by Alfred Kappes. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 

‘“‘ The boys of the present generation will unite in a 
tribute of gratitude to Mr. Lanier when they see the 
beautiful book in which he has presented * King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round ‘lable’ for their special 
enjoyment and instruction.” —Providence Fournad. 


THE BOY'S FROISSART. 

Being Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles of Adventure, 
Battle and Custom in England, France, Spain, etc. 
Edited for Boys, with an Introduction by SIDNEY 
LanigR. With 12 full-page illustrations by Alfred 
Kappes. 1 vol., crown 8vo, extra cloth, $3. 

“That boy will be lucky who gets Mr. Sidney 
Lanier’s ‘ Boy’s Froissart ’ for a Christmas present this 
year. There is no better and healthier reading for boys 
than ‘ Fine Sir John ;’ and this volume is so handsome, 
so well printed, and so well illustrated, that it is a pleas- 
ure to look it over.” — The Nation. 

WILLIAM O. STODDARD'S BOOKS. 


DAB KINZER. 
A Story or a GrowinG Boy. 1 vol., t2mo, 330 


pages, $r. 
THE QUARTET. 

A Sgequet To Das Kinzer. 1 vol., 12mo, 330 pages, $1. 

‘*If any father would live over his boyhood days 
again, and likewise put two healthy and breezy books 
into his children’s hands, Jet him read these two vol- 
umes and then hand them over to the boys of the 
family. . . .» hile free from all trace of preaching, 
there is a bracing religious atmosphere about the books 
which will make them good reading for the family in 
every sense.”’—E.xaminer and Chronicle. 








The Complete Writings of 
Dr. J. G. Holland. 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S REVISION. 


The volumes of this edition are printed from new plates, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


NOW READY. 
TITCOMB’S LETTERS, 
GOLD FOIL, 
LESSONS IN LIFE, 81TTERSWEET, 
PLAIN TALKS, 
KATHRINA. 
Eacu Votume, 16 mo, $1.25. 

The remaining volumes will follow at regular intervals. 


THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. 

A Poem. By Dr. J. G. Hottanp. With illustrations 
by Mary Hallock Foote, Thomas Moran, Alfred 
Fredericks, Edwin A. Abbey, and Helena De Kay. 
A new edition. Small 4to, extra cloth, gilt. Price 
reduced from $5 to $3. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WRITINGS OF DR. $. G. HOLLAND. 


With illustrations by C. S. Reinhart, C. C. Griswold, 
and Mary Hallock Foote, and a Portrait by Wyatt 
Eaton. From new stereotype plates. 8vo, morocco 
antique, $9 ; half-calf extra, $7.50 ; extra cloth,.$5.3 


The Poetical Works of 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


With portrait. 1 vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 512 pages, $4. 

“* As we turn these clean pages, we read again some 
of the sweetest songs that have been written in our 
time ; songs of gayety or of sadness, but songs always 
natural, and having in them the indefinable quality of 
genius. Whatever it is, the songs are gems cut with 
an art nearly faultless and sparkling with an inborn 
lustre.”’"—Hartford Courant. 


Books and Reading. 


By. Noan Porter, LL.D., President of Yale College. 
With an appendix giving valuable directions for 
courses of reading, prepared by James M. Hubbard, 
late of the Boston Public Library. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, $2. 
‘* President Noah Porter’s ‘ Books and Reading” is 

far the most practical and satisfactory treatise on the 

subject that has been published. It not only answers 
the questions, ‘What ks shall I read?’ and * How 
shall I read them ?’ but it supplies a large and well- 
arranged catalogue, under sgpreneee heads, sufficient 


for a large family, or a sm: ublic library.””—Boston 
Zion's Herald. * 4 


The Letters of Charles 
Dickens. 


Edited by Miss Dickens and Miss Hocartn. 
12mo, ye per volume. 


Woman’s Handiwork. 


By Constance Cary Harrison. Richly illustrated 
from designs by George Gibson, Rosina Emmet, Dora 
Wheeler, and others, and with four plates richly 
printed in colors. 1 vol., 12mo, $2. 


The House Beautiful. 
Essays on Beds and Tables, Stools and Candlesticks. 
By Crarence Cook. With over 100 illustrations 
from original drawings. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth extra, 
Price reduced to $4. 


3 vols., 


These Books are for Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S 
Illustrated Books. 


A Royal Gift-Book by a Royal Author. 


A BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Designed by Her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess Beatrice. ‘The work is printed 
in colors on hand-made paper, and is illustrated by 15 
full-page water-color drawings, reproduced in the 
highest style of chromo-lithography. Royal 4to, 
cloth extra, $13.50. 

*,* Among the illustrated Christmas Books just ready, 
one of the most beautiful and interesting is the above 
‘* Birthday-Book,” by Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Beatrice, the youngest daughter of Queen Victoria. 
The book consists of illustrations in water-colors, ve: 
charmingly executed and designed to represent by their 
appropriate flowers the twelve months of the year. The 
firm of J. G. Bach, of Leipzig, has been intrusted with 
the reproduction of these works of art in chromo-lithog- 
raphy. As an instance of the difficulties of this pro- 
cess in the present case we may mention ‘that the 
illustrations for August and December are printed in no 
less than seventeen colors, and that for April eighteen. 
The volume, which is produced in a manner worthy of 
its parentage, is one of the most magnificent gift-books 
of the year. As an appropriate accompaniment of this 
attractive volume Scribner & Welford have prepared an 
Artotype reproduction of a late imperial photograph of 
he Princess, which will be given to purchasers of it. 
THE GREAT HISTORIC GALLERIES OF ENG- 

LAND. Edited by Lorp Ronatp Gower, F.S.A., 

Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. New vol- 

ume for 1881. Containing 24 photographs from Paint- 

ings by celebrated artists. Imperial 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, $12. 

Great Historic Galleries of England. (The Volume 
for 1 80.) Containing 24 photographs, after Paintings 
by Murillo, Greuze, Raphael, Holbein, Meisonnier, 
etc., etc. Imperial gto, cloth gilt, $12. ‘ 
“Of all the countries in the world, Great Britain is 

the richest in art treasures ; no one knows what Eng- 

land possesses in painting, sculpture, carving, gems, 
and prints.”” Thus wrote M. Burger, the celebrated 

French art critic, in his notice of the Exhibition at 

Manchester in 1857. And it would, indeed, be the work 

of a lifetime to become fully acquainted with the treas- 

ures, even of painting only, in this country. Although 
it is impossible that every one should be able to visit the 

Great ~~ Galleries of England, and, judge for him- 

self of the beauty of their contents, yet—through the 

permission of their owners—representations of several of 
the most famous of these noble works of art have been 
given in these volumes. 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this world to that 
which is to come. By Joun Bunyan. With 12 
illustrations by Thomas Stothard, R.A., reproduced 
in permanent photography. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, $3. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. The Life and Adventures of 
By Daniet Derog. With a Memoir of the Author, 
and 12 illustrations by T. Stothard, R.A., in perma- 
nent photography. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, $3. 

ROYAL CHARACTERS FROM THE WORKS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Historical and Romantic. 
With 12 illustrations in permanent photography. 
Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, $3. 

THE NOVELS AND TALES OF THE EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD, K.G. The Hughenden Edition. 
From Vivian Grey to Endymion. With Maclise’s 
Portrait of the author of ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” a later 
Portrait engraved on steel for this edition, and a 
Vignette to each volume, embodying a Series of Views 
of Hughenden Manor and its Surroundings. To the 
last volume, Endymion, will be appended a brief 
Memoir of the Life and Political Career of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield. 11 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, beauti- 
fully printed and richly bound, at the very low met 
price of $12 for the set. 

To be Ready December 10: 

Tue Great Curistmas Book—‘‘ Epition pE Luxe.” 
RURAL ENGLAND. Loiterings along the Lanes, the 
Common-Sides, and the .Meadow-Paths, with Pee, 

into the Halls, Farms, and Cottages. By L. &. 

Secutn, author of “A Picturesque Tour in Picturesque 

Lands,” etc. With 250 illustrations from designs by 

; E. Millais, H. Herkomer, and others. 

his grand Edition de Luxe forms a ma 
imperial volume, printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, 
on the finest hand-made paper. The illustrations are 
engraved in the highest style of art, and are printed in 
proof on real China Paper, and mounted with the letter- 
press of the work. The binding is in richly ornamented 
vellum, and is an excellent example of the best period 
of the bookbinder’s art, The whole American edition 
will not exceed 300 copies, and no more will be printed. 

Each copy is numbered, and delivery will be made 

according to the dates on which the orders are received. 

The price is $40. 


ificent 





*,% For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent on 
receipt of the price by 


SCRIBNER 
745 


& WELFORD, 


Broadway, New York, 
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TWO SUMPTUOUS ART-BOOKS 


The Heart of the White Mountains. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 
Author of ‘‘Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast.” 





With Illustrations by W. Hamitron Gisson, 
Author of “Pastoral Days.” 


4to, illuminated cloth, gilt edges, $7.50. 
(Jn a box.) 





“No doubt the season will produce its regular crop of illus- 
trated holiday gift-books, but we risk little in saying that this elegant 
volume will remain the chosen favorite of people of good taste and 
artistic culture. It.is printed in quarto form, and the illustrations 
from the pencil of Mr. Gibson are beautiful in design and exquisite 
in execution. The letterpress is by Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, and 
is quite worthy of the artistic part of the work. It is a superb pro- 
duction."—WV. Y. Sun. 

‘*One of the most remarkable illustrated works yet produced in 
this country. It illustrates at once the excellence of our engravers, 
the native genius for landscape art, the skill of our printers, and 
the varied ability of one of our most poetic and skilful designers. 
» . . Wedo not remember any landscape engravings that surpass 
these in the rendering of aerial perspective, a matter in which wood- 
engraving has generally been weak.”—W. Y. Mail. ° 

“The legends and history of that interesting region make a 
very attractive volume. The White Mountains are especially rich 
in all kinds of story, and those who have read the ‘ Nooks and 
Corners of the New England Coast’ know that Mr. Drake is par- 
ticularly qualified for such work as this. He has been assisted in 
its preparation by Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, whose ‘ Pastoral 
Days’ created such a sensation a year ago. Mr. Gibson has made 
illustrations for the book, and as all his sympathy, fancy, and spirit 
are aroused in such a work, it may be easily imagined that such a 
conjuction of talent has brought out a very beautiful volume. Unless 
we are much mistaken, it will prove the most popular gift-book of 
the year. Mr. Gibson fairly outdoes himself, and the result is a 
volume filled with the daintiest and most beautiful pictures and 
legends and stories.”—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

‘*The letterpress is brightly and entertainingly written, and the 
illustrations are in the artist’s best vein. Mr. Gibson is afforded a 

wide range of subjects in treating a country so diversified in its 
many beauties, and he has succeeded in presenting them with a 
novelty that is quite remarkable when it is remembered how hack- 
neyed this scenery is, and how it has been worked over time and 
again on canvas and in books. It certainly speaks well for Mr. 
Drake’s literary capacity, and the artistic ability of Mr. Gibson, that 
between them they have prepared a book that is as delightful as a lit- 
erary work as it is exquisite as a work of art.”—W. Y. Even’g Express. 


Pastoral Days, 





MEMORIES oF ANEW ENGLAND YEAR. 


By W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 


Superbly Illustrated. 





4to, illuminated cloth, gilt edges, $7.50. 
(Jn a box.) 





“People must be strangely constituted who do not enjoy such 
pages as Mr. Gibson has presented to us here. He possesses a style 
that is full of felicities. He has a few words about the 
earthy, spicy fragrance of the arbutus that -might have been said in 
verse by the late Mr. Bryant; while the phrase about the fading 
dandelions—‘ the golden stars upon the lawn are nearly burned out; 
we see their downy ashes in the grass’—is perhaps the best thing 
ever said about a humble flower, whose vulgarity, in a literal sense, 
blinds us to the beauty of its evolution and decay. In his studies 
of ‘life and country manners, Mr. Gibson is a very agreeable and 
amusing companion. Not seldom he reminds us of Thoreau and 
of Hawthorne. The story of Aunt Huldy, the village crone, is one 
of those little vignettes, half humorous, half pathetic, and altogether 
picturesque, in which the Americans excel.”—Saturday Review, 
London. 

“ The author has the rare gift of feeling for the exquisitely grace- 
ful forms of plant-life and the fine touch of an expert draughtsinan, 
which enables him both to select and to draw with a refinement 
which few artists in this direction have ever shown. Besides these 
essential qualities in a painter from nature, Mr. Gibson has a fine 
sense of the poetic and picturesque in landscape, of which there are 
many charming pieces in this volume. These cuts are ex 
ceptional examples of beautiful work. Nothing in the. whole round 
of wood-engraving can surpass, if it has even equalled, these in 
delicacy as well as breadth of effect.”—London Times. 

‘*One of the most beautiful volumes ever issued from the Amer- 
ican press. The illustrations are executed with a perfection 
almost beyond the capacity of panegyric. Art never equalled and 
cannot excel the beauty of these prints.”"—. Y, Sun. 


“ Deserves and will hold a distinct place in the literature of 
rural New England. Its character-painting is excellent. Mr. Gib- 
son’s drawings are marked by a rare grace and delicacy. The result 
is admirable, and, considering the work of contemporary designers, 





perhaps unique.”—JVation, N. Y. 





Published by HARPER & 


BROTHERS, New York. 


(ag” Harrer & BROTHERS will send cither of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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